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Developing  Public 

Understanding 

about  the  Blind 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL 

There  come  times  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  and  perhaps  they  come  a  little 
oftener  in  the  life  of  a  priest,  when  cer¬ 
tain  things  need  to  be  said,  and  he  must 
say  them — let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

My  topic,  I  remind  you,  is  developing 
public  understanding  about  the  blind. 
At  first  glance  that  seems  to  be  a  job 
for  a  public  relations  man,  and  not  for 
me. 

.At  first  glance  it  seems  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  “How  do  we  give  the  public  the 
understanding  which  we  have?”  If  this 
were  the  projier  statement  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  fitting 
that  we  call  in  a  public  relations  expert, 
sit  down  with  him,  tell  him  what  this 
understanding  is  that  we  wish  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  public,  and  simply  turn 
it  over  to  him  as  a  problem  in  com¬ 
munications. 

But  this  problem  is  not  that  simple. 
As  soon  as  we  started  to  talk,  our  pub¬ 
lic  relations  expert  would  be  lost.  For 
how  could  we  tell  him  what  this  under¬ 
standing  is,  when  there  is  no  common 
understanding  among  us? 

How  can  I  stand  here  and  say  this? 
What  do  I  mean  by  it?  Am  I  going  to 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  those  people  who 
cry  out  that  this  field  is  filled  with  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  sincere  in  their  inter¬ 


est  in  the  blind?  No.  I  will  say  no  such 
thing,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true. 
There  are  those  who  like  to  stand  out¬ 
side  and  criticize,  and  to  say  that  many 
of  us  in  agencies  are  exploiters  of  the 
blind.  My  own  experience  is  to  the  con¬ 
trary!  It  is  very  much  my  belief  that 
the  exploiters  of  the  blind  (both  blind 
and  sighted)  are  few  and  far  between. 

But  this  1  do  mean,  and  this  I  do  be¬ 
lieve:  That  there  are  a  lot  of  “tongue- 
in-cheek”  people  in  our  field,  who  say 
things  about  the  “normalcy”  of  blind 
people,  which  they  do  not  themselves 
believe. 

And  this  I  further  mean  and  say: 
That  there  are  in  this  field  a  great 
many  people  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place,  but  whose  thinking  has 
been  muddled  by  too  much  emotiort. 

And  beyond  this,  I  believe  and  would 
say:  That  there  are  far  more  j>eople 
who  talk  about  integration  than  who 
believe  in  it.  And  there  are  a  lot  more 
who  believe  in  it  intellectually,  yet 
have  never  come  to  believe  it  emotion¬ 
ally  as  well. 

Common  Understanding 
Among  Workers  First 

Indeed  I  believe  that  we  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  to  do  in  developing  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  about  the  blind.  But 
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I  firmly  believe  that  our  first  job  is  to 
develop  a  common  understanding  of 
our  own. 

It  is  time  we  looked  twice  at  all  this 
business  of  referring  to  blindness  as  a 
minor  handicap.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
moved  away  from  that  false  front.  It  is 
time  that  we  as  agencies,  we  as  workers, 
we  as  a  body,  analyzed  this  handicap — 
time  that  we  looked  at  it  face  to  face. 
(I  know  that  many  have  done  this,  and 
I  am  not  talking  to  those  who  have.  I 
say  rather  that  all  of  us  must  do  it, 
rather  than  run  from  it  in  some  com¬ 
mon  jargon  which  says  that  it  is  not  so 
bad.) 

When  we  do  look  at  blindness  face  to 
face — when  we  analyze  it,  and  weigh  its 
meaning — then,  there  is  but  one  con¬ 
clusion;  Blindness  is  a  major  handicap 
— a  major  handicap  and  a  multiple  one 
— a  severe,  frustrating,  and  traumatic 
experience.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we 
should  be  able  to  find  common  agree¬ 
ment — the  beginnings  of  common  un¬ 
derstanding. 

It  is  good  that  this  is  so.  But  there  is 
a  major  difficulty  here.  For,  here,  too, 
our  areas  of  disagreement  begin. 

Two  Horns  of 
a  Dilemma 

For  here  we  come  up  against  what  I 
refer  to  as  the  dilemma  of  work  with 
the  blind.  Here  we  come  to  the  point  in 
our  thinking  where  we  must  make  a 
choice. 

When  we  have  finished  our  analysis 
of  blindness,  when  we  have  seen  it  in 
its  totality  and  finality,  when  we  have 
recognized  the  possible  devastating  na¬ 
ture  of  its  effects — then  it  may  be  that 
we  will  say  that  there  can  be  no  real 
adjustment  to  it.  Our  decision  may  be 
to  help  make  a  little  world  of  some¬ 
thing  we  call  "happiness"  for  the  blind, 
since  they  can  never  really  be  a  part  of 
a  sighted  world.  We  go  on  then,  to  pat 
blind  people  on  the  back,  to  tell  them 
to  keep  their  chin  up  and  keep  smiling 


at  the  world.  We  tell  them  that  it's 
really  not  so  bad — though  in  our  hearts 
we  no  more  believe  it  than  we  expect 
them  to.  We  insist  that  all  of  them  get 
their  education  together.  We  urge  them 
to  find  their  recreation  together,  and 
often  enough  to  work  together.  We 
have  them  live  together  and  grow  old 
together  (strangely  enough,  with  this 
school  of  thought,  we  don't  encourage 
them  to  marry  together).  We  move  on 
to  coddle  them,  to  own  them,  to  make 
them  dependent  on  us;  we  measure  our 
agency's  success  not  by  the  number 
who  no  longer  need  us,  but  by  the 
number  who  continue  to  come  to  us. 
We  get  something  for  the  blind  which 
we  loosely  call  "benefits;"  and  we  seek 
for  them  all  sorts  of  what  can  only  be 
called  "class  legislation."  Or  if  we  are 
blind,  we  think  of  ourselves  as  the 
"self-made  men"  among  them.  The  last 
plank  in  this  platform  is  when  we  go 
before  the  sighted  public — and  tell 
them  with  great  insistence  that  "our 
blind  are  just  like  everybody  else." 

This  is  one  choice.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  examine  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  still  find  it  traumatic,  mul¬ 
tiple  and  devastating — yet  come  up 
with  quite  a  different  answer.  We  can 
come  up  with  the  belief  that  while  re¬ 
organization  is  difficult,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible — that  it  can  be  done,  and  that 
every  day  blind  people  are  doing  it. 
And  that  the  only  adjustment  which 
will  ever  bring  anything  approaching 
happiness  to  a  blind  person  in  this  life 
is  adjustment  in  and  to  a  sighted  world 
— that  our  job  is  to  help  blind  persons 
with  true  understanding  and  with  the 
skilled  assistance  needed  to  grow 
strong  and  live  as  a  participating  mem¬ 
ber  of  sighted  society. 

You  believe  then  that  you  must  give 
blind  people  trained,  professional  as¬ 
sistance  in  every  area  of  their  loss;  that 
when  we  give  them  volunteers,  it  must 
be  neither  as  slaves  or  proprietors  that 
these  volunteers  must  come,  but  as 
"substitute  eyes."  If  you  choose  this 
way,  then  you  back  out  of  every  service 
which  tends  to  segregate  or  to  coddle. 
You  re-examine  everything  that  you 
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are  doing  or  contemplate  doing — to 
see  if  blindness  is  the  real  reason  for 
this  service — or  if  the  true  reason  is 
some  need  or  desire  on  our  part  to  root 
blind  people  out  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  areas  in  v/hich  they  have  lived, 
and  this  not  as  a  part  of  a  general 
move  against  all  social  and  economic 
under-privilege,  but  simply  and  solely 
because  they  are  blind  (and  probably 
because  we  have  over-identified  with 
our  blind  clients).  This  is  the  second 
way  of  looking  at  our  problem — and 
when  we  choose  this  way  for  the  first 
time  it  means  a  difficult  retreat — and 
often  a  painful  retreat — from  all  the 
areas  of  special  privilege. 

Now  this  is  the  dilemma — over-sim¬ 
plified  perhaps  as  every  dilemma  must 
be.  And  I  know  the  classical  rule  for 
meeting  with  a  dilemma.  Here,  though 
even  with  all  the  over-simplification  re¬ 
moved  is  still  a  most  difficult  area  of 
choice. 

Difficulty  of  Choice 

To  ask  that  anyone  make  the  choice 
is  to  ask  much.  For  in  the  way  stands 
human  nature.  Particularly  is  this  so  if 
you  are  to  take  the  second  choice.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  will  stand  in  the  w’ay  for  a 
great  many  of  us.  I  am  not  talking  of 
exploiters  (I  have  told  you  that).  I  am 
not  talking  of  hyjx)crites,  who  say  one 
thing  while  knowingly  acting  and  be¬ 
lieving  in  another.  I  am  talking  of  us 
weak  hum;;n  beings — not  always  sure 
of  just  whei  e  we  stand — sometimes  feel¬ 
ing  one  thing  while  knowing  another. 
And  if  I  speak  in  terms  of  “vested  in¬ 
terests,”  it  is  not  meant  to  be  harshly. 
1  can  only  hope  you  will  accept  my  defi¬ 
nition — not  one  that  means  selfish  peo¬ 
ple  defending  their  jobs — but  rather 
people  so  committed  by  staff,  or  worse 
by  a  building,  that  they  have  talked 
themselves  into  believing  in  every  phase 
of  their  program.  .And  whether  or  not 
their  over-all  program  wms  good  in  the 
beginning,  they  are  unable  to  bring 


themselves  to  a  tridy  objective  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  it  in  the  light  of  today’s  needs. 

Remember  that  point  and  that  defi¬ 
nition,  for  it  is  just  about  imjjossible 
that  in  any  agency  that  has  operated 
for  any  length  of  time  (and  in  some 
that  have  operated  for  a  very  brief 
length  of  time)  there  are  not  some  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  “vested  interest  pro¬ 
grams” — (even  if  the  vested  interest  is 
only  our  pride  which  keeps  us  from  ad¬ 
mitting  that  we  might  have  been 
wrong,  or  that  newer  w'ays  might  be 
better). 

I  return  now  to  my  previous  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  es¬ 
tablish  anything  like  a  real  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  of  developing  public 
understanding  of  the  blind,  until  we 
develop  our  own.  For  that  we  must  go 
back  to  what  I  have  called  the  dilemma. 

In  that  dilemma,  you  have  the  right 
to  choose  sides.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
force  your  mind  to  either  side.  And  let 
no  one  tell  you  that  the  answer  is  sim- 
])le  and  obvious.  If  you  choose  the  first, 
then  we  must  concede  your  right  to  do 
it.  If  you  look  at  blindness  and  say  that 
there  is  no  real  adjustment  to  it;  if 
you  find  it  so  devastating  that  the  only 
answ'er  is  retreat  from  the  sighted 
world,  into  some  nebulous  area  where 
“they  will  be  happy  together,”  then 
that  is  your  right. 

You  may  believe  if  you  will  that  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  and  the  sighted  world 
there  exists  a  barrier  so  strong  and  so 
great  that  only  a  few  can  “break 
through.”  If  this  you  believe,  then 
those  of  us  who  hold  the  other  can 
honestly  resj>ect  you  if  you  believe  it, 
hold  it,  and  act  on  it.  If  that  is  so;  if 
this  you  believe;  if  this  is  truly  your 
considered  opinion;  then  run  your  seg¬ 
regated  programs  w'ith  apologies  to  no- 
bcxly!  Be  paternalistic,  kind  and  sup¬ 
portive!  Give  out  these  “benefits”  that 
substitute  for  happiness!  But  if  this  you 
believe,  then  be  honest  about  it!  In  the 
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name  of  truth,  then  never,  never — at 
fund  raising  time  or  any  other  time — 
tell  yourself  or  anybody  else  that  blind 
people  are  normal  in  every  way.  And 
repent  for  your  past  criticism  of  street 
corner  beggars — for  all  they  have  done 
is  long  ago  to  have  made  this  horn  of 
the  dilemma  their  own. 

Yes.  The  dilemma  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  But,  it  is  also  possible,  as  many 
of  you  have  done,  to  choose  the  second 
side.  You  say  that  severe  and  devastat¬ 
ing  though  the  handicap  of  blindness 
is,  it  can,  nevertheless,  be  licked — that 
our  present  degree  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  offers  us  means  of  substituting  for 
and  restoring  in  part  the  multiple  losses 
of  blindness — that  objective  scientific 
research  is  helping  us  in  skills  and  de¬ 
vices,  and  in  the  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  adjustment — toward  the 
day  of  better  substitution  and  restora¬ 
tion  that  is  more  nearly  complete. 

If  this  is  the  side  that  you  choose, 
then  you  will  hold  that  the  only  way  a 
blind  person  attains  anything  resem¬ 
bling  happiness  in  this  life  is  by  being 
given  the  choice  of  becoming  a  contrib¬ 
uting  member  of  the  community  of  his 
fellows. 

But  if  this  is  the  side  which  we 
choose,  then  the  work  ahead  of  us  is  in¬ 
deed  great — and  the  greatest  task  of  all 
is  the  remaking  of  ourselves.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  area  of  our  common  under¬ 
standing,  then  the  first  job  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  relations  expert  is  one  that  he  will 
call  internal  communications.  In  the 
process  will  come  surgery  and  pain — 
surgery  for  our  programs  and  pain  for 
ourselves  and  perhaps  our  clients. 

Every  single  phase  of  our  existing 
programs  goes  under  examination  now. 
Which  thinking  does  it  represent?  Does 
it  grow  out  of  a  real  belief  in  the  blind, 
or  a  belief  in  the  pitiableness  and  the 
helplessness  of  blindness? 

As  we  start  the  process  of  re-examina¬ 
tion,  again  and  again  we  are  going  to 


come  up  against  this  defense  of  a  piu- 
gram — “the  poor  dear  blind  jjeople 
who  take  part  in  this  activity  just  love 
it.”  And  it  may  take  the  utmost  skill  of 
casework  to  assist  them  to  see  that  they 
do  not  in  fact  love  it,  but  have  been 
forced  into  it  as  the  best  existing  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  reality  they  seek. 

We  ask  again  of  each  of  our  various 
activities,  one  after  another:  Does  it 
operate  because  these  {>eople  are  blind? 
Or  is  it  possibly  because  they  are  poor, 
or  because  they  are  aged?  If  it  is  the 
latter,  then  our  job  is  to  work  on  the 
agencies  for  the  poor  and  the  aged  to 
see  that  they  give  to  the  blind  their 
rights  and  their  equal  place — while  we 
ourselves  concentrate  on  the  tremen¬ 
dous  problem  that  lies  before  us:  The 
restoration  of  blind  persons  to  a  con¬ 
tributing,  participating  place  in  normal 
society. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  in  developing 
public  understanding  about  the  blind, 
then  we  will  not  stop  with  our  pro¬ 
grams.  We  will  proceed  to  look  at  our 
clients  and  our  staff.  Our  clients  first — 
for  these  are  the  first  and  foremost  in 
any  real  work  of  developing  public  un¬ 
derstanding.  Nor  is  the  education  that 
they  give  to  the  public  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  pretty  phrases  in  public 
addresses  or  private  conversations. 
These  educate  nobody,  except  when 
they  express  inner  and  complete  con¬ 
viction.  For  this  is  an  area  of  feeling, 
where  unconscious  speaks  to  uncon¬ 
scious  more  strongly  than  words  can 
ever  speak.  The  truly  adjusted  blind 
person  will  do  more  to  develop  public 
understanding  without  any  word  being 
spoken  than  all  the  protestations  of 
those  blind  persons  who  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they  say. 

But  if  your  blind  clients  are  the 
products  of  your  own  segregating  and 
sheltering  programs,  and  your  staff  has 
picked  up  its  own  attitudes  from  those 
who  are  so  trained,  if  dependence  has 
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re-actcd  on  dependency  needs,  then 
where  and  how  do  you  begin? 

Reorientation  of  Staff, 

Volunteers,  Clients,  Families 

Somewhere,  somehow,  you  must  break 
through  the  vicious  circle.  I  happen  to 
be  one  who  believes  that  group  ther¬ 
apy  may  be  part  of  the  answer.  And  I 
mean  therapy — not  the  giving  out  to 
staff  of  information  about  your  own 
attitudes  and  beliefs,  nor  even  group 
dynamics  operating  in  staff  conferences. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  here 
who  do  not  share  my  confidence  in 
depth  psychology;  that  a  few  fear  its 
effects  on  our  programs,  and  a  number 
resent  its  intrusion.  Yet,  there  are  many 
of  us  who  hold  that  blindness  is  a  se¬ 
vere  emotional  trauma;  and  that  in  our 
civilization  (if  not  in  an  earlier  one) 
such  trauma  leads  to  difficulties  both 
for  those  directly  involved  and  those 
whose  lives  are  touched  by  it  (as  are  our 
ow'n).  These  difficulties  lead  to  real 
problems  of  re-organization — and  some 
of  us  believe  that  these  difficulties  while 
sometimes  solved  adequately  by  the  in¬ 
dividual,  are  often  best  solved  with  the 
help  of  those  who  have  studied  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  human  beings  and  have  been 
trainetl  to  help  them  in  the  process  of 
re-organization.  And  to  me  that  means; 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  psychi¬ 
atric  social  workers. 

This  is  carried  out  in  our  own  pro¬ 
gram  at  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  by  three  different  group  therapy 
sessions — one  every  two  weeks  for  the 
families  of  trainees,  two  every  week  for 
the  trainees  themselves,  and  one  every 
week  for  all  members  of  staff  (includ¬ 
ing,  you  will  be  happy  to  know — the 
director.) 

But  back  to  the  training  of  staff — the 
developing  of  common  understanding 
here,  as  the  first  step  (or  an  early  step) 
to  developing  public  understanding 


about  the  blind.  Certainly  a  lot  can  be 
accomplished  by  letting  fresh  air  into 
our  staffs,  through  taking  those  trained 
in  allied  disciplines.  And  also  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  right  of  blind  clients  who 
are  potential  members  of  our  staffs  to 
get  their  training,  their  placement,  and 
their  experience  in  fields  other  than 
that  of  work  with  the  blind. 

Then  there  are  our  volunteers — jjo- 
tentially  our  best  means  of  obtaining 
breadth  in  dex>eloping  public  under¬ 
standing  about  the  blind.  Our  volun¬ 
teers — all  too  often  stifling  in  their  own 
over-protective  attitudes,  and  gushingly 
empty  in  their  interpretation  to  the 
public — not  through  their  failure  but 
through  ours.  VVe  may  not  be  able  to 
give  them  therapy;  but  certainly  we  can 
screen  them  and  train  them  emotion¬ 
ally.  And,  if  w'e  have  the  courage,  we 
can  fire  them — as  we  would  fire  any 
member  of  our  staff — when  they  begin 
talking  about  “our  blind”  in  a  way  that 
suggests  that  they  have  ownership  over 
them. 

But  the  job  is  broader  than  this  by 
far.  There  are  the  families  of  persons 
who  are  blind — the  immediate  circle 
around  the  blind  persons — the  “imme¬ 
diate  environment”  which  we  need  so 
badly  to  influence.  Not  all  of  these  are 
going  to  be  available  for  group  therapy 
by  any  means;  nor  will  all  accept  case 
w'ork — though  wherever  possible,  when 
needed,  w'e  should  try. 

This  is  a  terribly  important  area — 
and  in  it  I  give  to  you  a  secondary  sug¬ 
gestion  which  may  be  of  benefit.  That 
is  the  suggestion  of  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  am  not  talking  now  of  house- 
organs  (though  these  have  their  very 
real  place  in  your  program).  I  am  not 
speaking  of  some  completely  amateur 
job  with  the  cjuality  of  a  high  school 
monthly.  I  suggest  rather  a  real  news¬ 
paper  which  will  competently  present 
news  of  special  interest  in  such  a  way 
that  its  every  column  will  be  teaching 
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attitudes  between  the  lines.  A  newspa¬ 
per  where  ordinary  activities  of  blind 
persons  are  not  treated  as  marvels  of 
the  age — where  blind  success  stories 
and  blind  failure  stories  make  new's  to¬ 
gether — where  blind  heroes  have  their 
place  with  blind  heels — a  paper  where 
a  philosophy  of  blindness  is  hammered 
home  in  every  issue — a  paper  which 
does  not  have  a  prate  of  the  normalcy 
of  blind  persons  because  it  so  obviously 
knows  it  to  be  true,  and  because  its 
whole  work  is  one  of  helping  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  blind  persons  to  assist  them  and 
allow  them  to  become  and  remain 
normal. 

If  now  w’e  have  taken  care  of  our 
programs,  ourselves,  our  staff,  our  vol¬ 
unteers,  our  clients,  and  their  families 
— if  we  have  started  on  this  problem, 
so  that  they  do  not  in  their  actions  or 
their  appearance,  negate  all  that  we 
would  like  to  develop  by  way  of  public 
understanding — then  perhaps  it  is  time 
for  us  to  call  in  the  public  relations  ex¬ 
pert  and  proceed  to  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping  public  understanding  about 
the  blind. 

Publicity  Must  Conform 
to  New  Reality 

Before  our  expert  goes  to  work,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  going  to  be  one  last  step 
that  we  will  take  by  ourselves  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  him.  That  is  clearing  up 
our  releases,  our  booklets,  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  all  those  statements  of  pol¬ 
icy  and  attitude  by  which — directly  or 
indirectly — we  influence  the  public  and 
its  understanding  about  the  blind. 

If  we  believe  that  our  prime  job  is  to 
assist  the  blind  individual  to  find  his 
place  in  the  sighted  community,  then 
by  no  stretching  of  conscience  can  we 
allow  ourselves  or  any  agents  of  ours — 
in  fund  raising  literature,  or  at  fund¬ 
raising  time — or  for  that  matter,  at  any 
other  time — to  set  up  barriers  to  the 
blind  persons’  progress  or  acceptance. 


This  has  been  stressed  so  much  in  re¬ 
cent  years  as  to  need  little  more  than 
mention  here.  Yet  there  are  still  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  which  are  putting  out 
the  most  wretched  and  heartrending 
appeals,  replete  with  generalizations 
about  the  jX)or  j>eople  who  are  blind. 

Perhaps  this  is  most  notable  when 
some  of  the  smaller  groups  (and  to  a 
degree  some  of  the  larger  ones,  too)  be¬ 
gin  raising  their  money  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  and  of  the  blinding 
eye  diseases.  For,  it  seems  now  to  be  an 
established  tradition — practically  a  sine 
qua  non  with  the  anatomical  fund¬ 
raisers — in  raising  money  to  prevent  a 
disease,  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
horrors  of  it. 

And  then  there  are  all  the  agencies 
which  stress  the  fact  that  they  give 
things  “free  to  the  blind,”  or  “entirely 
without  charge  to  the  blind  person.” 
Certainly  this  does  little  to  build  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  blind,  or  to  de¬ 
velop  public  understanding  about  the 
blind. 

Last  year  our  own  agency  (we  all 
come  back  to  ourselves — except  that  I 
am  not  telling  you  about  our  admitted 
mistakes) — last  year  our  own  agency 
distributed  a  large  number  of  posters 
in  connection  with  the  white  cane  law. 
The  posters  noted  that  the  agency  had 
white  canes  “available  to  all  blind  per¬ 
sons — furnished  without  charge  to  the 
needy.”  Many  of  those  who  wrote  for 
canes  received  for  the  first  time  our 
billhead  (on  which  they  were  charged 
for  the  full  amount  the  cane  cost  the 
agency)  and  noted  the  words  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  billhead — words  that 
go  something  like  this: 

“Because  we  respect  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  lilind  person,  we  also  respect  his 
right  to  pay  for  what  he  orders,  when  he 
is  able  to  do  so.  We  also  know  that  in  our 
society  many  jiersons  who  are  blind  are 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  pay  for  some 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  If  this  is  your  case. 
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simply  return  this  billhead  with  a  check¬ 
mark  in  the  place  indicated,  and  this  bill 
will  be  sent  back  to  you  by  our  social  serv¬ 
ice  department  receipted  paid.” 

The  result?  A  few  blind  people  are 
talking  loudly  against  the  agency.  A 
few  people  in  agencies  for  the  blind 
who  heard  what  we  were  doing  are 
only  just  now  recovering  from  the 
shock.  And,  a  number  of  blind  people 
have  decided  they  will  get  their  canes 
from  us  in  the  future — whether  by  the 
money  or  the  checkmark  method. 

So  much  for  the  giving  of  handouts 
—“free  to  the  blind.” 

The  Problem  of  Semantics 

There  remains  one  grave  problem — 
the  problem  of  semantics.  What  words 
are  we  going  to  use? 

I  don’t  believe  that  you  solve  a  sin¬ 
gle  problem  by  changing  the  word 
“blind”  to  the  word  “unsighted.”  This 
is  just  a  way  of  trying  to  run  away  from 
reality.  It  no  more  works  than  trying 
to  change  the  name  of  a  shop  from 
!  “sheltered”  to  “specialized” — while  still 
keeping  it  sheltered.  Or  trying  to  change 
the  word  “segregation”  into  the  word 
,  “separation” — if  you  are  still  keeping 

I  blind  persons  segregated  from  normal 
family  life,  normal  s(x;ial  life,  normal 
I  recreational  life,  and  from  normal  com- 
:  petition  and  co-operation  w'ith  their 

I  fellows. 

In  the  area  of  semantics,  however, 
\  there  still  remain  two  words  especially 
;  to  be  avoided.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
word  “affliction” — and  here  my  diffi¬ 
culties  are  largely  theological.  For,  the 
I!  word  of  its  nature,  and  by  its  deriva- 

']  tion,  suggests  punishment.  The  step 

from  punishment  is  on  to  sin,  and  guilt 
—and  then  to  the  notion  that  the  per¬ 
son  is  somehow  responsible  for  his  own 
blindness.  And  thus,  its  very  use  is 
wrong,  since  the  things  that  it  connotes 
’  are  false. 


The  other  thing  that  I  speak  of  as  in 
the  area  of  semantics  is  more  than  a 
word.  It  is  a  w'hole  concept.  I  speak  of 
the  concept  of  light  and  darkness. 

I  know  the  whole  controversy  I  am 
getting  into.  I  do  not,  you  may  say,  go 
into  it  blind.  I  know  the  controversy 
but  your  committee  asked  me  to  speak 
today  on  developing  ptiblic  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  blind.  And  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  as  long  as  this  concept  stands 
in  the  way,  we  will  never  begin  to  de¬ 
velop  public  understanding — for  un¬ 
derstanding  is  more  than  knowledge, 
and  emotional  problems  can  stand  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  way  of  its  development. 

Yes.  I  know  the  controversy  that  I 
am  getting  into.  I  know  that  much 
time  has  passed  since  Cutsforth  and 
Chevigny  develojjed  their  thinking  on 
this  point — and  that  many  agencies 
have  done  nothing  about  it,  except  to 
get  angry. 

I  know  that,  in  that  period,  new 
agencies  have  come  along,  which  have 
used  the  concept  in  their  title,  in  their 
mottoes,  on  their  letterheads,  in  their 
symbols,  and  in  their  tear-jerking  lit¬ 
erature  about  the  world  of  darkness. 

To  some  of  you  then,  this  must  be  a 
final  blow  in  this  jeremiad — attacking 
your  very  title  to  existence.  Could  I 
skirt  it?  Should  I  avoid  it?  Should  I 
steer  my  course  away  from  it?  Not  if 
I  am  going  to  state  here  the  things  that 
I  believe  are  absolutely  essential  in  de¬ 
veloping  public  understanding  about 
the  blind. 

From  history’s  dawning,  darkness  has 
been  equated  with  evil,  ignorance,  and 
sin;  with  intrigue,  and  terror,  and  the 
fear  of  the  night.  And  Lucifer  (the 
Light  Bearer)  became  in  his  fall  the 
Angel  of  Darkness. 

Throughout  literature  and  human 
tradition,  light  has  been  coupled  with 
life  itself— P//05  and  Zoe—Lux  and 
Vita  Light  and  Life.  Light  has  been 
equated  with  goodness,  with  truth,  and 
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(in  the  wonderful  Eastern  theology  of 
Light)  with  God  Himself. 

In  view  of  all  this,  will  you  allow 
yourself  to  believe  that  you  can  equate 
darkness  with  blindness,  or  light  with 
sight,  without  terrible  (though  unwit¬ 
ting)  dis-service  to  the  blind? 

Remember  that  thousands  of  blind 
persons  will  back  Cutsforth  and  Che- 
vigny  in  their  thesis  that  a  life  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  not  a  life  of  darkness.  (And  re¬ 
member,  too,  how'  few  of  your  caseload, 
how  very,  very  few  under  the  present 
misleading  definition  of  blindness  are 
truly  without  light.) 

If  you  by  any  use  of  the  concept 
should  tend  to  build  on  this  notion 
that  light  and  sight  are  one,  that  dark¬ 
ness  and  blindness  arc  to  be  equated — 
then  all  history,  all  tradition,  almost 
human  nature  itself  will  go  to  work  on 
the  understanding  of  the  public  to 
make  them  believe — or  at  least  vaguely 
feel — that  a  life  of  blindness  is  also  a 
life  of  gloom,  of  horror,  and  of  sin. 


Fellow'  members  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  my 
years  in  this  field  now'  number  sixteen — 
sixteen  interesting  years  in  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  seen  much  of  fermet, 
much  in  process  of  growth.  In  the  last 
few'  of  these  years,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  developing  a  real  surge 
of  common  understanding,  or  at  least 
of  much  new  thinking.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  these  latter  days,  the  issues  are 
being  drawn  with  increasing  clarity — 
and  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  we 
must  choose  our  positions,  and  stand 
uj>  to  be  counted. 

The  real  job  of  developing  public 
understanding  about  the  blind  is  ahead 
of  us,  but  not  too  far  ahead.  In  some 
ways  we  might  call  it  the  final  step  in 
the  emancijjation  of  the  blind. 

It  is  a  vast  job  indeed — and  of  inesti¬ 
mable  importance. 

But  its  beginnings  must  be  in  our¬ 
selves. 

So  let  it  be! 
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Interpreting  the  Needs  of  the  "Special  Child”  to 
the  Parents  and  Children  of  the  "Normal”  Group 

MARIANNE  J.  WOLMAN 


We  believe  that  a  good  way  for  our 
children  to  learn  about  jaeople  is  to  let 
them  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  where 
they  feel  that  they  belong,  that  each  is 
a  worthwhile  jierson  in  his  own  right. 
By  accepting  a  number  of  children  with 
special  neecls  in  our  schools,  we  hope  to 
l)e  able  to  help  all  our  children  gain 
acceptance  of  differences.  People  are  not 
all  alike,  some  are  tall,  others  short, 
some  learn  quickly,  others  slowly;  some 
are  aggressive,  others  shy.  The  skin 
color  of  many  is  light,  of  some  it  is 
dark;  most  of  the  children  see  and  hear 
well,  but  a  few  do  not.  We  hope  that  if 
young  children  learn  to  accept  differ¬ 
ences  of  any  kind  in  such  a  matter  of 
fact  way,  it  will  help  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  prejudices  we  adults  have.  These 
prejudices,  or  let  us  say  generalizations 
which  many  of  us  have  acquired,  have 
originated  mainly  because  we  do  not 
know'  enough  people  who  are  different 
from  the  majority. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  point  out  the 
imjxrrtance  a  group  experience  has  for 
those  children  who  have  special  needs, 
but  rather  to  describe  w'ays  and  means 
of  interpreting  their  needs  to  those  w'ho 
are  in  the  majority.  In  our  school  which 
is  attended  by  more  than  loo  boys  and 
girls  from  the  ages  of  two  to  six  years, 
we  have  accepted  a  small  number  of 
children  with  slight  brain  injuries,  with 
emotional  disturbances,  and  some  who 
are  blind.  The  attitudes  of  the  parents 
of  the  “normal”  children  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  acceptance  and  rejec¬ 
tion.  VV^e  have  noticed  that  mothers 
whose  relationship  to  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  is  good  in  general,  showed  little 
concern  about  the  presence  of  our  spe¬ 


cial  children;  while  the  attitudes  of 
those  who  are  anxious,  tense  and  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  children  is  more  re¬ 
jecting  of  the  childrep  who  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Parents'  Attitudes 

I'he  following  are  examples  of  par¬ 
ent’s  attitudes: 

1.  I'here  were  some  parents  who  al¬ 
though  they  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  watching  the  whole 
group,  were  unaware  of  children  who 
had  special  needs,  until  they  w'ere 
pointed  out  to  them.  (They  would  say 
for  example:  “I  didn’t  know'  this  child 
w'as  blind,  until  you  told  me.”) 

2.  Others  made  remarks  that  indi¬ 
cated  pity  for  the  special  child  and 
admiration  for  the  mother,  who  had 
the  courage  to  expose  her  child  at  an 
early  age  to  a  group  experience.  (They 
w'ould  say:  “How  terrible  life  must  be 
for  this  blind  child — I  am  surprised  his 
mother  sends  him  here.  He  could  easily 
get  hurt  among  all  these  children.”) 

3.  Many  of  them  have  been  surprised 
at  how  well  the  special  children  get 
along  in  the  group,  and  have  considered 
this  experience  valuable  for  their  own 
child.  (They  would  say:  “It  is  w'onder- 
ful  how  w'ell  this  child  gets  around; 
there  are  so  many  things  he  can  do  just 
as  well  as  the  others.”) 

4.  A  few  felt  that  the  child  with 
special  needs  made  too  many  demands 
on  the  teacher’s  time,  thus  cutting  the 
others  short. 

5.  Only  a  few'  were  concerned  about 
the  influence  this  exposure  might  have 
on  their  own  children,  or  how  deeply 
it  might  effect  them. 
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Children  Accept  DifFerences 


One  mother  came  to  me  and  said: 
“Don’t  tell  John  that  this  child  is  blind; 
he  is  very  sensitive  and  it  would  upset 
him  terribly  to  know  that  there  is  such 
misery  in  the  world.”  I  promised  not 
to  mention  the  fact  to  John  unless  he 
asked  about  the  child  and  I  tried  to 
reassure  her  that  her  son  would  not  be 
upset  in  the  least,  it  was  she  tvho  felt 
anxious. 

Children's  Attitudes 

Very  soon  after  our  conversation 
John  asked  some  questions  about  the 
blind  child.  I  answered  him  explaining 
as  well  as  I  could  and  in  words  he  could 
understand,  what  it  meant  to  be  blind. 
I'oward  the  end  of  the  school  year  I 
asked  John’s  mother  whether  he  had 
said  anything  about  his  blind  playmate 
at  home.  She  said  he  had  said  nothing 
and  thanked  me  for  not  having  bur¬ 
dened  him  with  explanations.  When 
I  pointed  out  that  John  was  well  aware 
of  the  blind  child’s  handicap,  and  that 
his  attitude  toward  this  child  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  she  was  greatly  surprised. 
.Soon  after  that  she  told  me  that  this 
incident  had  changed  her  own  attitude. 

There  has  been  some  concern  in  re¬ 
gard  to  children  acquiring  some  of  the 
habits  the  children  with  special  diffi¬ 
culties  exhibited:  walking  with  head 


blind  children),  unsteady  walk,  and  de¬ 
fects  of  speech  (as  noticed  in  the  brain 
injured  child.)  We  agreed  that  children 
might  imitate  habits  which  deviate  from 
their  own,  but  since  these  habits  do 
not  originate  in  their  own  defectiveness 
or  need,  the  children  would  soon  give 
them  up.  Children  don’t  suck  their 
thumbs  or  bite  their  nails  for  any  length 
of  time  Ijecause  they  see  others  do  so; 
they  do  this  because  of  their  own  special 
needs.  We  have  actually  seen  some  of 
these  imitative  habits  occur  and  soon 
disappear  again. 

Teachers'  Attitudes 

We  teachers  have  really  had  very 
little  to  do  in  interpreting  the  needs 
of  the  special  child  to  the  parents  of 
the  other  children.  We  explain  the 
child’s  difference  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  when  they  ask  questions. 
We  let  them  observe  the  children’s  atti-  ; 
tudes  of  acceptance  toward  the  child  j 
with  a  handicap  and  point  out  the  j 
value  such  experience  might  have  for 
their  own  children.  It  is  possible  that 
the  parents  of  our  school  are  more  ac- 
ceptant  and  more  aware  of  children’s 
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needs  than  other  parents.  We  have 
heard  remarks  such  as:  “I  am  glad  my 
child  will  feel  less  ill  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  people  who  are  different, 
than  1  do.” 

We  Iiave  found  that  the  degree  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  child 
with  sjjecial  needs  is  closely  related  to 
the  feelings  the  teachers  themselves 
have  in  regard  to  them.  It  is  usually 
the  teacher  who  sets  the  emotional 
climate  in  a  group.  Since  working  with 
handicapped  children  in  a  “normal” 
group  was  a  new  experience  for  most 
of  us,  we  felt  rather  insecure  in  the 
beginning.  Our  own  insecurity  was  then 
picked  up  by  adults  and  children  alike, 
and  resulted  in  over-solicitous,  over- 
protective  attitudes  which  were  not 
sound.  .As  soon  as  the  teachers  learned 
to  know  the  level  of  development  and 
the  degree  of  the  handicap  in  each 
child,  they  relaxed  and  in  turn  the 
atmosphere  lost  all  signs  of  tension. 

In  interpreting  the  child  who  is  dif¬ 
ferent  to  a  group  of  children,  we  use 
the  following  techniques:  We  never 
“prejjare”  the  children  before  a  child 
who  is  different  enters  the  group.  We 
give  them  a  chance  to  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  need  help  from  the 
adult  to  understand  the  other  child’s 
difference.  Only  when  a  child  asks  a 
direct  question,  or  when  we  see  a 
puzzled  look  on  his  face  because  he 
does  not  get  an  answer  to  a  question 
he  has  asked  the  child  who  has  not 
learned  to  talk  or  whose  reactions  are 
very  slow — we  say:  “He  does  not  answer 
you  because  he  does  not  yet  know  how 
to  talk;  he  will  learn  pretty  soon;  he 
could  string  beads  or  work  on  a  puzzle 
with  you  now!”  VV^hen  a  child  holds  out 
a  toy  to  a  blind  child  who  just  stands 
and  does  not  reach  for  it,  we  say:  “She 
can  not  see  the  toy  with  her  eyes,  you 
have  to  put  it  into  her  hands.  She  can¬ 
not  see  your  pretty  dress,  but  she  can 


feel  it.”  Explanations  of  this  kind  are 
sufficient  for  the  “normal”  child  and 
he  soon  finds  for  himself  that  although 
his  playmate  is  different  in  some  ways, 
he  is  just  like  him  in  most  other  ways. 

"She  Sees  with  her  Hands" 

The  casual  and  matter-of-fact  way 
in  which  non-handicapped  children 
learn  to  accept  differences  is  best  shown 
in  instances  we  have  obser\'ed  with  our 
children  such  as  the  following:  watch¬ 
ing  a  blind  child  going  carefully  over 
the  surface  of  a  bicycle  with  her  hands 
exploring  every  part  of  it,  the  sighted 
child  said,  turning  to  her  mother:  “She 
has  to  do  it  this  way  because  she  sees 
with  her  hands.”  Or  a  little  blind  boy 
pushing  a  doll  buggy  ahead  of  him, 
bumped  hard  into  David  riding  a  tri¬ 
cycle.  David’s  hands  hurt  and  he  cried 
bitterly.  The  teacher  reassured  him  that 
this  had  just  been  an  accident.  The 
blind  boy  walked  over  to  David  and 
said:  “I  am  sorry.  You  know  I  cannot 
see  you,  but  you  forgot  to  say  Hi  to 
me.”  David  looked  at  him  and  then 
rode  away.  Still  sobbing  he  turned  back 
and  said,  “Hi  Donny” — he  had  under¬ 
stood.  A  little  girl  who  had  asked  about 
a  blind  boy’s  eyes  (which  she  inciden¬ 
tally  called  dead  eyes)  said,  when  a  new 
blind  girl  entered  our  group:  “She  can¬ 
not  see  with  her  eyes  just  as  Donny 
cannot  see  with  his  eyes,  but  she  can 
feel  my  pretty  curls.”  The  next  time 
the  blind  child  came  to  school  the  little 
girl  walked  over  to  her,  took  her  hands, 
put  them  both  on  her  head  and  said, 
“Feel  my  pretty  curls,  I  am  Helen.” 

It  is  easier  than  we  think.  Young 
children  have  no  stereotyped  ideas 
about  people  who  are  different.  Experi¬ 
ences  with  special  children  along  with 
adult  guidance  will  help  them  learn  to 
accept  people  for  what  they  are — just 
like  you  and  me  in  most  ways  though 
different  in  others. 
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With  the  expansion  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  last  few  years,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  housing  rehabilitation  trainees 
has  been  a  very  significant  one.  In 
many  instances  trainees  had  to  wait  for 
months  before  beginning  training  pro¬ 
grams  because  they  could  not  secure 
adequate  housing  near  the  training 
center.  This  was  the  case  in  our  own 
state  of  Minnesota  and  many  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  agencies  for  and  of  the 
blind,  as  well  as  other  welfare  agencies 
in  the  community,  were  put  forth  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  housing  ar¬ 
rangements  for  those  men  and  women 
who  came  to  Minneapolis  to  secure 
training.  The  results,  however,  were  in¬ 
adequate  and  a  special  multiple  hous¬ 
ing  project  was  recommended. 

A  New  Concept 

In  speaking  of  a  home  for  the  blind, 
we  realize  that  throughout  the  past  the 
the  so  called  home  for  the  blind  has 
often  been  looked  dowm  upon,  largely 
because  such  homes  tended  to  make  for 
segregation  of  the  blind.  Therefore,  at 
the  outset,  we  would  like  to  consider 
the  home  for  the  blind  in  a  new  setting. 

In  Minnesota  there  has  been  at  least 
one  home  for  the  blind  for  about  28 
years,  but  it  was  not  until  1946,  with 
the  development  of  a  new  home  in 
downtown  Minneapolis,  that  the  Com¬ 


munity  Chest  and  Council  became  a 
participant  in  a  housing  project,  and 
the  responsibilities  for  the  home  were 
shared  by  sighted  persons  as  well  as  by 
the  blind.  This  was  the  turning  jxiint 
in  integrating  the  work  of  the  home 
with  the  community.  Prior  to  the  af¬ 
filiation  of  the  home  with  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest  and  Council,  a  complete 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  Hen¬ 
nepin  County  was  undertaken  and  fur¬ 
ther  recommendations  for  expanding 
the  housing  project  were  made. 

To  meet  the  increased  need  for  hous¬ 
ing  and  to  alleviate  a  serious  fire  haz¬ 
ard  an  old  frame  structure,  which  had 
formerly  housed  about  50  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  downtown  Minneapolis,  was 
sold  and  the  Field  Hotel,  a  fireproof 
brick  building  was  secured  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1949. 

The  physical  plant  of  four  floors  con¬ 
tains  120  rooms,  including  a  first  aid 
room,  a  modern  dining  room,  a  well 
equipjjed  kitchen  and  comfortable  rec¬ 
reation  room  and  lounge.  It  is  located 
w'ithin  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
business  section  and  is  convenient  to 
transportation  lines.  Most  of  the  rooms 
are  for  single  occupancy;  some  are  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  people; 
some  have  private  baths.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  head  is  a  college  graduate  who 
has  had  special  work  in  the  welfare 
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field.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  a  totally 
blind  counselor,  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  ot  work  exjjerience  in  private  in¬ 
dustries  as  well  as  in  day-to-day  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  blind  jiersons.  The 
staff  includes  three  nurses  who  take 
care  of  the  medical  needs  of  the  125 
residents,  of  which  at  the  present  time 
()()  are  visually  handicapped. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  associa¬ 
tion  between  the  visually  handicapped 
residents  and  the  sighted  residents  who 
live  in  this  home.  It  is  believed  that 
this  friendly  association  has  been  of 
significant  help  to  both  the  visually 
handicapped  residents,  as  well  as  the 
sighted  people  who  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  capabilities  of  blind 
persons. 

Each  resident  must  have  a  complete 
physical  examination  prior  to  entry  to 
the  home.  Three  distinct  types  of  per¬ 
sons  are  accepted.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
able-bcxlied,  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
son  who  is  at  the  home  teni|X)rarily  for 
training  or  job  placement.  As  he  be¬ 
comes  more  capable  and  is  able  to 
travel  about  the  community  every  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  him  to  find  his 
own  home.  The  monthly  rate  paid  by 
this  tyjje  of  resident  is  presently  $55.00 
per  month  for  a  double  room  with 
board  and  $63.00  for  a  single  room. 
This  rate  makes  it  possible  for  trainees 
and  workers  with  low  incomes  to 
have  comfortable  housing  within  their 
means. 

The  second  group  includes  persons 
with  sjjecial  medical  needs,  such  as  diet 
and  laboratory  tests,  and  those  whose 
medical  requirements  are  of  a  minor 
nature.  These  arc  individuals  w'ho  may 
be  working,  awaiting  job  placement  or 
in  training  under  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  The  rate  currently  charged  for 
this  type  of  service  is  $75.(K)  per  month. 

The  third  group  includes  the  older 
or  physically  disabled  individual  who 
has  various  medical  needs  and  is  no 


longer  considered  employable.  This  is 
commonly  known  as  the  ambulatory 
rest  home  type  of  case  and  receives  su¬ 
pervised  medical  care  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  nurse  and  the  client’s  phy¬ 
sician.  Complete  care  for  such  cases  is 
given  for  $130.00  per  month.  This 
is  considered  lower  than  rest  home 
charges  in  Minneapolis.  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  General  Hospital  is  located 
within  two  blocks  of  the  home  and 
there  is  a  fine  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  tw'O  staffs  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind  which  directs  the 
administration  of  the  home. 

Personal  Independence  and 
Social  Integration  of  Residents 

The  residents  of  the  home  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  as  many  things  for 
themselves  as  possible.  Even  those  on 
rest  home  care  engage  in  supervised  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  keep  as  active  as  their  physi¬ 
cal  capacities  will  jiermit.  Trainees  and 
workers  living  in  the  home  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  care  for  their  own  rooms; 
automatic  laundry  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  and  many  of  the  residents  care 
for  their  own  washing  and  ironing. 
The  residents  on  each  floor  elect  a 
leader  to  work  with  the  staff  in  main¬ 
taining  proper  discipline,  and  to  plan 
for  social  and  recreational  activities. 

Having  both  men  and  women,  young 
and  older  people,  living  under  the 
same  roof  might  seem  to  some  to  be  a 
challenging  situation.  However,  through 
effective  supervision,  the  Minneapolis 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  demonstrated 
that  blind  men  and  women,  both  old 
and  young,  can  live  together  happily, 
with  their  sighted  friends  and  maintain 
the  respect  of  the  supporters  of  this 
program. 

Numerous  recreation  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities  planned  for  the  residents  in¬ 
clude  group  reading,  listening  hours 
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devoted  to  musical  records,  weekly  the  lobby  and  office  area,  together  with 
afternoon  parties  with  refreshments  the  furnishing  and  upkeep  of  the  sec- 
and  religious  hours  for  the  various  ond  floor.  The  Minneapolis  Kiwanis 
faiths  represented.  The  residents  are  Club  has  taken  over  similar  responsi- 
encouraged  to  go  out  with  their  friends,  bilities  on  the  third  floor.  The  Min- 
and  with  the  help  of  many  excellent  neapolis  Junior  League  remodeled  and 
volunteers,  even  a  good  number  of  the  furnished  a  comfortable  lounge  where 
older  residents  get  out  to  church  regu-  the  residents  can  relax  and  visit  with 
larly  and  follow  through  on  their  own  their  friends.  Not  only  have  these 
particular  recreational  interests.  The  groups  made  it  possible  to  have  corn- 
entire  program  operates  on  the  theme  fortable  surroundings,  but  their  never- 
of  urging  the  residents  to  move  out  into  ending  enthusiasm  has  extended  into 
the  community  to  satisfy  their  needs  participation  in  social  and  recreational 
rather  than  to  bring  everything  to  the  activities  for  the  residents, 
home  and  thus  restrict  their  mobility.  The  purpose  of  the  home  is  to  pro- 

The  location  of  the  home  was  de-  vide  low  cost  housing  to  visually  handi- 
cided  upon  after  considerable  discus-  capped  people,  as  w'ell  as  to  serve  our 
sion  wdth  the  blind  and  their  choice  of  community.  As  w’e  look  back  over  our 
location  has  borne  out  the  fact  that  experience  we  believe  that  this  purpose 
blind  persons  do  not  care  to  be  set  has  been  well  served.  Comfortable  liv- 
aside  in  some  far  off  part  of  the  city  ing  facilities  are  available  to  visually 
where  transportation  is  not  readily  handicapped  persons  while  in  the  corn- 
available.  Trainees  and  workers  who  munity  for  short  training  programs, 
are  engaged  in  the  various  programs  at  older  blind  men  and  women  have  ade- 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  quate  medical  attention  along  with 
must  make  at  least  one  transfer  in  the  pleasant  surroundings;  and  about  30 
loop  area,  thus  getting  good  experience  sighted  people  retain  their  hotel  ac- 
in  traveling  daily  between  the  home  commodations  in  our  building.  This 
and  the  training  center.  association  between  blind  and  sighted 

_  .  has  been  stimulating  and  wholesome 

Community  Support 

Our  program  has  been  greatly  aided  in  the  total  rehabilitation  effort,  since 

by  the  fine  support  of  civic  groups.  The  it  has  brought  about  a  better  iinder- 

Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs  have  spon-  standing  on  the  part  of  all.  This,  we 

sored  the  furnishings  and  upkeep  of  believe,  makes  for  good  community  par- 

the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  Min-  ticipation  and  certainly  assists  greatly 

nesota  State  Sunshine  Society  has  gen-  in  the  widening  of  horizons  for  our 
erously  assisted  in  the  remodeling  of  blind  friends. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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FREEDOM  for  Handicapped  People 


BY  ALFRED  L.  SEVERSON 


When  a  handicapped  client  comes  for 
help  to  an  agency  for  the  handicapped 
he  is  in  a  position  of  inferiority  which 
is  dangerous  for  him  and  dangerous 
for  the  worker  counseling  him.  As 
a  physically  handicapped  person  he  is 
subject  to  the  continuous  pressure  to 
feel  inferior  in  a  society  that  glorifies 
bodily  perfection.  As  an  applicant  he 
is  asking  for  help  from  a  person  to 
whom  he  cannot  reciprocate  help.  The 
result  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the 
handicapped  person  to  lose  a  hard-to- 
define  but  very  real  freedom — the  free¬ 
dom  within  himself  as  a  man  to  look 
the  world  in  the  face  as  a  man.  The 
chains  of  society  attitudes  and  depend¬ 
ency  for  help  tighten  and  in  their  tight¬ 
ening  there  are  bound  to  be  reactions. 

The  danger  to  the  worker  is  the  in¬ 
sidious  development  of  false  feelings  of 
superiority  and  dominance  which,  while 
they  may  seem  to  himself  to  make  him 
more  of  a  person,  actually  make  him  less 
of  a  person.  A  physically  handicapped 
worker  in  an  agency  is  in  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  position  than  one  who  is  not  handi- 
capjjed.  There  is  the  pressure  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  superiority  that  comes  from 
the  position  to  off-set  the  tendency  to 
feel  inferior  because  of  his  handicap. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  commentary  on 
this  situation  is  found,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  clients  who  have  a  resentful 
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or  grudging  attitude  toward  the  agency 
which  helped  them  and,  on  the  other, 
in  workers  who  complain  of  the  lack  of 
appreciation  by  clients.  Workers  who 
finally  become  too  domineering  are,  we 
hope,  dismissed.  Clients  who  become 
too  grudging  may  wither  into  a  bitter 
isolation  from  scKiety  or  become  what 
might  be  called  “professional  handi¬ 
capped  people” — people  who  make  it 
a  profession  to  hold  up  the  banner  of 
the  handicapped  against  the  agencies  in 
particular  and  society  in  general.  In  so 
doing  they  achieve  their  own  self  re¬ 
spect. 

Comjietent  workers  minimize  the 
danger  to  the  client  and  themselves  by 
being  completely  aware  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  and  by  actually  behaving  on 
the  basis  of  certain  knowledge.  They 
know  that  every  client  is  in  some  real 
way  superior  as  a  person  to  them.  They 
know  that  receiving  help  which  cannot 
be  requited  always  tends  to  degrade  but 
whether  it  does  or  not  depends  largely 
on  the  worker  himself.  They  know  that 
they  are  not  working  for  appreciation 
from  the  client  but  as  agents  entrusted 
to  do  an  important  job  by  society — a 
society  which  includes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  handicapped  people.  They 
know  that  in  the  relation  between  cli¬ 
ent  and  worker  there  should  be  for 
the  client  a  “golden  spot”  free  from 
all  crippling  attitudes  so  often  di¬ 
rected  against  handicapped  people. 
They  know  that  it  usually  is  a  crisis 
expierience  for  a  handicappied  person  as 
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he  comes  for  the  first  time  to  an  agency 
and  that  the  worker’s  understanding, 
insight,  and  respect  are  being  subjected 
to  the  most  severe  test  by  the  client  in 
the  crisis. 

They  know  that  with  every  client 
there  is  some  fragment  of  the  amazing 
jjerplexity  of  life,  the  twists  of  fortune. 


Team  Work 
Approach  in 
Ohio  Services 


How  DOES  Ohio  hope  to  help  its  “wee” 
citizens  who  cannot  see?  The  Division 
of  Social  Administration  established 
the  position  of  Co-ordinator  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  Preschool  Blind  Children  as  an 
added  assurance  to  every  parent  of  a 
child  who  was  deprived  of  his  sight 
that  the  child  would  have  the  best 
possible  chance  to  grow  into  a  happy, 
well-adjusted  citizen.  Services  provided 
through  public  and  private  health,  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare  resources  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  attempt  to  give  the  spe¬ 
cial  help  needed  by  any  parents  of  a 
preschool  blind  child. 

An  advisory  committee  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Canary,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Administration,  to 
assist  the  Co-ordinator  in  developing  a 
plan  whereby  all  resources  available  in 
the  state  would  be  fully  utilized  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned.  The  members  of  the  Advisory 
(Committee  (listed  at  the  end  of  this 
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and  the  versatility  of  human  beings, 
which  has  humbled  in  the  most  pro¬ 
found  sense  the  greatest  minds  of  all 
time,  and  which  furnishes  the  common 
basis  on  which  worker  and  client  meet 
as  man  to  man  and  which  frees  both  of  ^ 
them  for  a  continued  personal  growth  ^ 
and  development. 


EDITH  H.  MONROE 

article)  are  especially  well  qualified  by 
their  knowledge  and  experience  to  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  guidance  to  the  new  pro¬ 
gram. 


Two  parents  of  two  preschool  blind 
children  serve  on  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  mother  and  this  father 
have  felt  the  shock  of  realizing  that  | 
their  prematurely  born  babies  would 
never  be  able  to  see.  It  was  not  easy  to 
accept  this  fact.  Of  course,  the  parents 
obtained  for  their  children  the  best  1 
medical  treatment  and  advice  avail-  | 
able.  They  learned  that  retrolental  1 
fibroplasia  was  a  comparatively  new  | 
problem,  connected  with  prematurely 
born  infants.  This  eye  condition  w’as  , 
recognized  only  12  years  ago  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increasing  rate  of 
blindness  in  all  children  of  preschool  , 
age.  At  present  research  efforts  have 
failed  to  discover  the  cause  or  the  cure 
of  this  disease  which  accounts  for  the 
largest  percentage  of  blindness  of  chil-  ^ 
dren  of  preschool  age. 


for  tlie  Preschool  Blind  Child 


Advisory  Group  Includes  Parents 
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Each  of  these  parents  now  know  that 
acceptance  of  the  baby’s  blindness  and 
understanding  of  their  own  unhappi¬ 
ness  started  them  on  the  way  to  learn 
how  to  live  comfortably  and  happily 
with  the  child’s  handicap.  They  found 
that  their  blind  babies  had  the  same 
basic  needs  and  reacted  just  about  the 
same  as  the  other  children  in  their 
families  and  neighborhoods.  With  re¬ 
laxed  confidence  and  plenty  of  healthy 
mature  love  to  give  them,  they  are  now 
sure  that  their  blind  children  have  the 
potential  capacity  to  grow  and  enjoy  a 
full  happy  childhood.  Both  children 
attended  nursery  school  this  year  with 
their  little  friends  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhowls.  There  will  be  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  as  in  all  children,  and  differ¬ 
ent  problems  to  meet.  You  can  be  sure 
that  Carol  Cooper  and  Judith  Lass  will 
meet  their  new  jiroblems  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  parents,  Mrs.  Edward  Cooper  of 
Dayton,  and  Mr.  Herman  Lass  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  are  working  with  many  other 
parents  and  doctors,  nurses,  educators, 
child  welfare  workers,  counselors  and 
other  interested  citizens  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  services  to  help  five  hundred 
or  more  preschool  blind  children  in 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Margot  Hartman,  Chief,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Child  Hygiene,  Ohio  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  in  Columbus,  and  Dr. 
.\nita  Gilger,  ophthalmologist  from 
Cleveland  will  provide  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  on  the  advisory  committee  when 
the  usual,  as  well  as  the  special  health 
and  medical  needs  of  these  preschool 
blind  children  are  considered. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Meintire,  Director  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Education,  Ohio  Department  of 
Education  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  will  add  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information  for  the  use  of 
the  advisory  committee.  Mr.  Scarberry 
has  devoted  over  twenty-two  years  of 


service  in  the  area  of  the  education  of 
blind  children  in  a  residential  setting. 
Mrs.  Meintire,  with  a  broad  concept 
of  educational  opjx)rtunities  for  blind 
children  has  introduced  extended  spe¬ 
cial  educational  services  for  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  child  into 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  state. 
During  the  1953  legislative  session  a 
law  was  passed  permitting  boards  of 
education  to  make  available  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  blind  child 
over  three  years  of  age. 

Miss  Harriet  Totman,  Visiting 
Teacher,  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  probably  one  of  the  first  people 
in  the  state  to  devote  full  time  to  help¬ 
ing  preschool  blind  children  and  their 
parents.  She  is  the  author  of  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  this  subject.  Her  contribution 
in  this  area  of  work  has  earned  an  in¬ 
ternational  reputation.  She  provided 
counseling  service  to  parents  of  pre¬ 
school  blind  children  in  the  Cleveland 
School  District  before  1930.  Ohio  is  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  to  have  Miss  Totman’s 
advice  so  conveniently  available. 

Miss  Leontine  Young,  professor  of 
casework  at  Ohio  State  University  also 
has  nationwide  recognition  as  a  person 
with  great  understanding  about  “why” 
children  and  adults  behave  as  they  do. 
As  a  committee  member.  Miss  Young’s 
knowledge  and  exjjerience  concerning 
the  use  of  relationships  through  w'hich 
people  can  help  themselves  to  rrieet 
their  life  situations  more  satisfactorily 
will  be  most  valuable. 

Miss  Jane  Cartwright,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lucas  County  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  in  Toledo  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  and  successfully  helped 
children  and  parents  to  meet  some  of 
their  problems  and  live  happier  lives. 
She  has  also  interpreted  the  needs  of 
children  and  given  community  leaders 
the  encouragement  conducive  to  pro¬ 
vision  of  resources  to  help  children  in 
Lucas  County. 
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Mrs.  Edna  Logan,  caseworker  for  the 
Family  Service  Association  in  Warren, 
Ohio,  is  a  professionally  qualified  case¬ 
worker  with  first  hand  experience  in 
working  with  children  and  parents  to 
solve  some  of  their  difficult  problems. 
Her  point  of  view  will  add  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  contribution  to  the  planning  for 
local  services. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Herschel  W. 
Nisonger,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Special  and  Adult  Education  at  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Mr.  Allen  Sher¬ 
man,  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind,  are  almost  synonomous 
with  services  for  preschool  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Over  four  years  ago  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  concern  was  directed  toward 
the  lack  of  suitable  provision  for  help¬ 
ing  parents  during  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  period  of  their  blind  children’s 
lives.  The  soundness  and  effectiveness 
of  Dr.  Nisonger’s  and  Mr.  Sherman’s 
thinking  and  planning  was  in  evidence 
when  the  Advisory  Committee  held 
their  meeting  on  May  27. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  there  was  participa¬ 
tion  by  many  individuals  and  agencies 
to  affirm  the  neetl  for  co-ordinating  all 
efforts  toward  providing  adequate  serv¬ 
ices  for  preschfK)!  blind  children  and 
their  jiarents.  Miss  Mildred  Smith,  the 
Division  of  Social  Administration’s  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Home  Teachers  for  the 
Blind,  contributed  her  thinking  about 
how  some  of  the  personality  difficulties 
(onfronting  the  adult  blind  person 
could  be  avoided  if  counseling  and  con¬ 
structive  learning  op|X)rtunities  were 
provided  as  early  as  the  child’s  blind¬ 
ness  was  discovered.  Croups  of  parents 
in  some  parts  of  the  state  played  and 
will  continue  to  carry  an  imjmrtant 
role  in  determining  and  planning  for 
the  services  most  urgently  needed  to 
help  them.  With  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  parents  and  other  interested 
citizens,  the  Ohio  Council  of  Agencies 


for  the  Blind  appointed  members  to 
serve  on  the  Ohio  Committee  for  the 
Preschool  Blind  Child.  This  committee 
interested  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  conducting  a  “survey 
on  the  needs  of  the  preschool  blind 
child  and  his  parents  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.”  The  report  of  the  survey  pro¬ 
vided  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  in¬ 
cidence  and  nature  of  the  problems 
faced  by  preschool  blind  children. 

Guiding  Principles 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Advisory 
Committee  discussed  how  it  would  be 
jx>ssible  to  obtain  a  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  registry  of  all  blind  children  and 
how  all  information  and  services  could 
be  co-ordinated  to  be  of  greatest  help 
to  parents.  There  was  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  name  and  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  a  child  included  on 
the  register  should  be  held  confidential 
and  should  be  shared  with  others  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  parent.  Five 
basic  principles  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  focus  of  the  services  will  be 
kept  upon  the  individual  child’s  total 
development  and  needs  with  the  long 
range  view’  that  he  become  a  “sturdy, 
competent  adult  who  can  live  comfort¬ 
ably,  profitably,  and  happily  in  the 
world  with  others.”* 

2.  Parents  have  the  right  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  well  as  the  potential  ca- 
jjacity  to  decide  the  best  plan  for  their 
child’s  health,  education  and  welfare. 

3.  Pertinent  facts  and  information 
concerning  all  factors  relating  to  the 
blind  child’s  total  adjustment  must  be 
as  comprehensive  and  accessible  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  for  the  parents  or  others 
concerned  to  make  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  choice  of  all  resources  available. 

4.  Emphasis  w'ill  be  placed  on  inter- 

•F.sther  I,.  MiddlcwcHnl,  in  “A  Child — 
I  hough  Blind,”  \eu'  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
March  11)5 1. 
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preting  the  co-oj)erativc  services  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  the  preschool  blind  child 
and  his  parents  so  that  there  will  be  a 
growing  understanding  and  support  to 
provide  improved  or  extended  services 
in  keeping  with  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented. 

5.  While  we  strive  to  understand  and 
provide  services  to  meet  satisfactorily 
the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  spirit¬ 
ual  and  social  needs  of  each  preschool 
blind  child,  we  cannot  escajie  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  share  in  improving  con¬ 
ditions  conducive  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  all  children  of  preschool  age  with 
whom  the  blind  child  will  grow  up  and 
with  w'hom  he  will  establish  a  pattern 
for  all  his  future  human  relationships. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  that  a  child  who  is  blind  is  first 
of  all  a  child,  with  the  same  basic  needs 
of  all  children.  “The  problem  of  the 
parent  of  a  blind  child  is  unique  only 
in  that  the  methcxls  of  meeting  the 
child’s  needs  must  be  adapted  to  the 
blind.’’*  And  so  it  is,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  what  are  basic  services  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  and  families  in  each  community. 
Professional  persons  from  the  various 
disciplines  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  can  work  together  to  adapt 
their  methcxls  of  helping  all  children 
so  that  there  will  be  adequate  services 
available  to  help  effectively  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents. 

Parents  may  request  information 
about  services  by  writing  to  the  co¬ 
ordinator  if  they  are  uncertain  as  to 
where  they  may  obtain  special  help 
with  any  problems  centering  about 
their  preschool  child  who  is  blind. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  teamwork 
will  prevail.  Ahvays,  the  individual 
child  and  what  seems  best  for  his  total 
life  adjustment  will  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration. 

I'lic  State-Witle  .'\<lvis()ry  Coininittec  for 


Preschool  Program  in  Ohio  consists  of  the 
following  persons: 

Miss  Edith  H.  Monroe,  Co-ordinator. 

Mrs.  Edward  C^ooper,  Parent,  Dayton. 

Mr.  Herman  Lass,  Parent,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  .Margot  Hartman,  Chief,  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene,  Ohio  Department  of 
Health. 

Dr.  .\nita  Gilger,  Ophthalmologist,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Mclntire,  Director  of  Special 
Education,  Ohio  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry,  Superintendent, 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Harriet  Totman,  Visiting  Teacher, 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  I.eontine  Young,  Professor  of  Case¬ 
work,  Ohio  State  University. 

Miss  Jane  Cartwright,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  Lucas  County  Child  AVelfare 
Board,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  Edna  Logan.  Caseworker,  Family 
Service  .Association,  Warren.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Hershel  W.  Nisonger,  Director,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Special  and  .Adult  Education, 
Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  .Allan  Sherman,  Executive  Director, 
Cleveland  .Society  for  the  Blind. 


I  N.  Y.  Jewish  Guild  Institute 

The  ScK'ial  Services  Department  of 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New’  York 
City,  will  hold  a  one-day  Institute  for 
professional  workers,  OctolK'!  29th 
at  the  Ciuiltl  headquarters,  from  9:550 
•A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  centering  around 
the  services  for  blind  children  ami 
services  for  the  older  bliml  atlidts. 
Programs  will  be  sent  iqx)n  request.  1 
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Students  Enrolled  In  University  of  Texas  Courses 


Students  Enrolled  in  PreicW'Woftihep  ( 
SyrocuM 


1954  Teacher-Training  Program 


During  the  summer  o£  1954  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  sponsored 
professional  training  courses  at  three 
universities  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  I’hese  institutions  were 
selected  according  to  the  Foundation’s 
regional  planning  program.  Each  uni¬ 
versity  had  asked  this  organization  to 
help  in  the  development  of  professional 
courses  in  the  area  of  education  of 
blind  children.  Because  the  requests  for 
personnel  have  been  so  great,  it  seemed 
wise  to  conduct  three  programs  in  one 
summer,  and  to  plan  each  of  them 
differently. 

For  example,  one  course  was  designed 
for  teachers  and  administrators  who 
serve  in  a  residential  school  setting;  an¬ 
other  was  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of 
preschool  workers;  and  the  third  to 
help  in  public  school  programs  where 
blind  children  are  educated  with  sighted 
children. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many 
of  the  jjeople  participating  in  the 
courses  were  actually  engaged  in  public 


school  systems,  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  in  various  types  of 
agencies  serving  children.  There  were 
also  |5eople  majoring  in  the  broad  area 
of  special  education  who  enrolled  in 
the  courses  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
more  professional  information  concern¬ 
ing  blind  children. 

Various  workshop  techniques  were 
used  in  all  of  the  courses,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  methods  of  procedure. 
I'here  were  courses  in  the  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  their  educational  or  social 
implications  offered  at  each  of  the  three 
institutions.  Of  the  two  courses  designed 
specifically  for  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  there  was  one  in  the  teaching  of 
braille  with  related  methods  of  instruc- 


I'he  use  of  films,  visiting  lecturers, 
and  field  trips  to  schools,  agencies,  and 
hospitals  served  to  increase  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  broader  experience  for  the 
students.  At  two  of  the  universities, 
there  were  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion  of  blind  children  participating 
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reictiti  Workshop  Conducted  at  Students  Enrolled  in  University  of  Cincinnati  Courses 

>cuu  Htversity 


with  sighted  children  in  regular  demon¬ 
stration  schools. 

To  facilitate  the  shipping  of  exhibits 
and  library  material  from  one  institu¬ 
tion  to  another,  all  courses  were  planned 
so  that  there  would  be  no  conflict.  They 
were  also  scheduled  so  that  they  would 
not  conflict  with  the  meeting  of  the 
two  national  organizations  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  work  with  blind 
children. 

The  first  courses  offered  during  the 
summer  were  at  the  University  of  Texas 
where  forty-five  participants  enrolled 
in  an  intensive  three-w'eek  session.  They 
came  from  different  states  which  in¬ 
cluded  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Mary¬ 
land,  Montana,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
The  staff  of  consultants  included  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  along  with  representatives  from 
national  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Out  of  the  group  of  45  participants 
in  the  workshop  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  there  were  26  teachers  from 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  twelve 
public  school  teachers  of  blind  children 
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or  from  other  areas  of  special  educa¬ 
tion,  and  three  principals  from  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  remaining  group 
represented  graduate  students  in  special 
education,  preschool  workers,  and 
speech  therapists. 

The  second  program  was  offered  at 
Syracuse  University,  and  was  designed 
s|jecifically  for  preschool  workers  with 
blind  children  and  their  parents.  I'he 
w'orkshop  consisted  of  four  preschool 
counselors,  three  elementary  school 
teachers  from  residential  settings,  two 
nursery  school  teachers,  and  one  teacher 
of  partially-sighted  children,  w'ho  rep¬ 
resented  the  following  geographical 
areas:  Colorado,  Georgia,  Maine,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  Texas  and 
Washington.  In  addition  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  consultant  assigned  to 
this  project,  the  staff  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  .School  in  Pediatrics  and 
Ophthalmology  were  most  helpful. 
Other  lecturers  were  engaged  in  the 
interest  of  an  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach. 

The  third  course  for  the  summer  of 
1954  was  set  up  as  a  five- week  session 
and  conducted  at  the  University  of 
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Cincinnati.  There  were  23  students,  of 
whom  21  participated  in  the  workshop, 
rhey  came  from  California,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Washington,  d'hese  participants  in¬ 
cluded  14  teachers  from  public  schools. 
'I'hey  are  either  engaged  in  a  program 
for  blind  children  or  they  are  preparing 
for  a  future  position.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  were  composed  of  a 
state  supervisor  of  special  education,  a 
city  supervisor  of  s|)ecial  education, 
representatives  from  agencies  serving 
children,  a  member  of  a  state  university 
staff,  a  mother  of  a  blind  child,  and 
two  Catholic  sisters  from  a  parochial 
school. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  so  many 
people  are  attempting  to  secure  more 
preparation  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  blind  children.  It  is  only  hoped 
that  there  will  lx?  more  opportunities 
for  year  round  courses  as  programs  in 
the  area  of  special  education  are  de- 
velo|xd  in  teachers  colleges  and  schools 
of  education  in  the  various  universities. 
It  is  especially  interesting  to  know  that 
there  is  serious  consideration  given  to 
the  importance  of  regional  planning  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Blind  children, 
while  on  the  increase  in  numbers  in  our 
St  h(K)ls,  really  comprise  a  small  number 
of  the  total  population  of  exceptional 
children.  For  this  reason,  the  jjrofes- 
sional  careers  will  not  be  numerous,  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  the  highest  tpiality 
l)oth  in  their  course  content  and  in 
their  laboratory  facilities. 

— (-eorgie  Lee  Abel 


BVA  Honors  Employers 
of  the  Blind 

O  I  hree  employers  who  have  recog- 
ni/ed  that  blind  people  can  be  capable 
and  efhcient  employees  were  presented 
with  Fmployer  of  the  Year  .Awards  by 
the  Blinded  Veterans  .Association  at  a 


banquet  during  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  'Foledo  last  August. 

The  Chevrolet  Cleveland  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel 
Area,  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
were  the  employers  honored. 

The  blind  workers  at  the  Parma 
Chevrolet  plant  are  employed  as  sub¬ 
assemblers  on  power  glide  units,  as  as¬ 
sembly  line  w'orkers,  and  as  machine 
operators,  producing  parts  for  the  as¬ 
sembly  department. 

Blind  workers  are  placed  in  jobs  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  skills  and  interests. 
I'hey  are  not  kept  together  on  a  segre¬ 
gated  basis,  but  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  plant  working  alongside  their 
sighted  fellow  workers  doing  the  same 
job. 

Fhe  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  was 
cited  for  using  blind  dictation  machine 
transcribers  in  its  history  room.  These 
typists  are  called  upon  to  do  an  ac¬ 
curate  transcript  of  highly  technical 
medical  histories  dictated  by  physicians. 

Since  the  blind  typist  cannot  look 
up  complicated  medical  terms  in  the 
dictionary,  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
employed  for  many  years  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  ability  and  precision. 

.Apjiroximately  1 1/9  |>er  cent  of  the 
large  working  force  at  the  San  .Antonio 
■Air  Materiel  .Area  have  severe  visual 
handicaps.  The  totally  blind  workers 
are  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  installation,  rang¬ 
ing  from  mechanic-learner  to  highly 
paid  tool  gauge  inspectors. 

Fhe  citation  which  accompanied  the 
awards  reads  as  follows:  “For  recogniz¬ 
ing  ability  instead  of  disability,  and  for 
maintaining  personnel  jxjlicies  which 
allow'  blind  workers  to  make  the  most 
of  their  talents  and  skills  and  thereby 
fill  a  useful  and  productive  place  in 
smiety.” 
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Principles  and  Standards 

in  Service  for  the  in  cl 


ALEXANDER  F.  HANDEL 


A  VKRY  ACTIVE  CONCERN  about  princi¬ 
ples  and  standards  of  service  for  the 
blind  was  a  primary  motivating  factor 
in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
A  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
meeting  of  this  Association  makes  it 
clear  that  from  the  outset  the  member¬ 
ship  was  actively  considering  principles 
and  standards  of  work  with  the  blind. 
In  his  presidential  address  on  Au¬ 
gust  23,  1905,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones 
asserted  this  principle,  which  it  is  well 
to  recall  today:  “.  .  .  that  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  state  were  not  met  by  pen¬ 
sion  nor  almsgiving;  but  that  simple 
justice  demanded  that  these  defective 
classes  should  be  educated  by  the  use  of 
such  means  and  along  such  lines  as 
were  best  adapted  to  the  limitations  by 
which  they  were  affected;  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ‘VVill  it  pay?’  must  ever  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  reply  to  that  broader, 
holier  question  ‘Is  it  right?’  ”  Again 
the  same  s|>eaker  identified  a  standard 
when  he  called  to  the  attention  of  the 


this  paper,  by  Alexander  F.  Handel,  t'.«>n- 
sultant  in  Coinmiinity  Planning,  Aineriran 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  presented  at 
the  Croup  F  sectional  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AsscK'iation  of  Workers  for  the  Bliml  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  |uly,  ip'i-t- 


members  of  the  Association  that  in 
1893  the  state  of  Connecticut  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  amount  to  be  expended 
for  the  education  of  a  blind  person  the 
sum  of  S300  per  annum.  Incidentally, 
if  you  apply  the  federal  index  to  ad¬ 
just  this  figure  to  1954  terms,  you  will 
find  that  Connecticut  was  in  1893  ap¬ 
propriating  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  $1,000  per  annum  for  each  of  its 
blind  students  receiving  training.  From 
that  first  meeting  of  the  AAWB,  to  the 
present,  every  meeting  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  has  had  as  one  of  its  principal  con¬ 
cerns  the  further  improvement  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  service  for  the  blind.  Although 
only  a  few  of  the  papers  given  have  had 
either  in  their  title  or  in  their  content 
the  use  of  the  words  standards,  criteria 
or  principles  the  fact  is  that  these  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  and  continue  to  be  of 
major  concern. 

The  original  imjietus  and  request  for 
this  study  came  from  the  AAWB.  You 
w'ill  recall  that  at  your  Washington 
meeting  held  just  a  year  ago  today  you 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  this  .Association  that  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  asked 
to  undertake  this  study.  Pursuant  to 
your  recommendation  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  .A.AWB  on  October  13, 
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1953’  requested  the  AFB  to  undertake 
this  task. 

A  careful  review  of  this  request  plus 
an  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
Group  F  and  its  subcommittee  on 
“Criteria  and  Standards  for  the  Ideal 
Agency,”  and  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  A.WV'^B,  makes  it  abun- 
dently  clear  that  the  Association  in  re¬ 
questing  that  this  project  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  AFB  w'as  interested  in  a 
comprehensive  codification  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  criteria  of  services  for  the 
blind.  Consistent  with  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  A,\AV^B,  as  stated  in  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  re-affirmed  throughout 
the  discussion  that  led  iqj  to  this  re¬ 
quest,  is  the  promise  that  this  study 
w'ould  provide  a  base  for  developing 
and  improving  essential  services  for 
those  members  of  our  community  who 
are  blind. 

If  I  may  elaborate  on  this  statement 
of  basic  purposes,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  are  several  needs  w'hich 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  with  a  codi¬ 
fication  of  standards.  We  believe  that 
an  identification  of,  and  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  standards  will: 

1.  Prmide  a  more  trustworthy  basis  for 
the  administration,  supersision  and  ap¬ 
praisal  of  programs  being  carried  on  among 
tlie  several  hundred  agencies  serving  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

2.  Help  to  further  overcome  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  individualism  and  provide  a  basis 
for  more  cooperative  enterprises  within 
and  between  communities. 

3.  Help  to  commend  to  the  public  the 
validity  and  need  for  services  when  guided 
by  sound  standards. 

4.  Fourth,  and  most  important,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  colification  of  standards  will 
help  to  bring  to  clients  the  cjuality  and 
variety  of  services  that  they  require  and 
have  a  right  to  except  of  a  society  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  its  members. 


Public  Demand  for  Standards 

Recent  months  have  seen  an  increas¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  maintaining  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  administration  and  service  on 
the  part  of  social  welfare  agencies.  It 
has  become  clear  that  with  social  wel¬ 
fare  costs  going  well  beyond  ten  billion 
dollars  per  year  that  the  public,  both 
as  taxpayers  and  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tors,  are  insisting  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  standards. 
You  will  recall  the  dramatic  investiga¬ 
tions  which  were  held  in  New  York  last 
fall.  This  expose  of  charity  rackets  re¬ 
sulted  not  only  in  state  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  fiscal  rejx)rting,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  had  an  immediate  and  adverse 
effect  upon  fund  raising  by  respon¬ 
sible  nationally  recognized  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  was  followed  (April  22-23) 
by  a  national  conference  on  solicita¬ 
tions,  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Information  Bureau. 
One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  these 
developments  is  that,  like  so  many 
other  investigations,  the  emphasis  was 
entirely  placed  on  the  most  dramatic 
examples  that  could  be  found  of  bad  or 
even  vicious  practices.  Little  attention 
was  given  to  the  fact  that  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  private  philanthropy  is  rendering 
necessary  and  valuable  service,  adher¬ 
ing  to  ethical  and  professional  stand¬ 
ards  in  both  fund  raising  and  service. 
It  is  evident  that  all  of  us,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
blind  citizens  must  first  make  sure  that 
our  own  house  is  in  order  and  then 
lend  our  efforts  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standards,  first  by  our  own  exam¬ 
ple  and  secondly  by  extending  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  our  colleagues.  The  alter¬ 
native  to  legally  enforced  standards  is 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a 
code  of  ethics  and  standards  which 
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vvoulcl  make  legal  regulation  super- 
Huous. 

Group  Standards  Imply  Co-operation 

Mr.  Barnett,  as  executive  director  of 
the  AFB,  in  asking  me  to  take  a  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  in  fulfilling  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  AAWB,  charged  me  with 
the  responsibility  of  serving  as  co-ordi- 
nator  of  this  study.  I  have  underlined 
the  word  co-ordinator.  This  was  a  wise 
choice  of  terms  since  it  makes  crystal 
clear  that  this  is  not  a  one  man  show. 
This  is  tridy  a  project  for  all  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in,  or  concerned  with  serv¬ 
ing  those  of  our  fellow  men  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  blind.  Principles  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  service  can  not  be  produced  in 
an  ivory  tower;  they  should  be  based 
on  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience 
in  serving  the  blind,  integrated  with 
knowledge  made  available  to  us  by  a 
number  of  related  professional  disci¬ 
plines  and  scientific  efforts.  That  this  is 
a  project  involving  all  of  us  was  clearly 
recognized  by  Colonel  Baker  when  he 
addressed  the  AAWB  last  year.  In  his 
address  he  indicated  that:  “We  have 
now  reached  a  point  where  we  feel  that 
we  coidd  contemplate  the  preparation 
of  a  textbook  or  manual  in  which  we 
would  undertake  to  formalize  many  of 
the  guiding  principles  and  techniques 
that  could  be  recommended  to  us  as 
authentic  and  effective  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  application  of  a  good  service 
program  for  the  blind.”  You  will  note 
that  throughout  his  statement  he  used 
the  pronoun  “we”  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  not  using  this  in  an  editorial 
sense.  As  I  interpret  it,  he  was  stating 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  the 
provision  of  services  for  the  blind 
where  it  becomes  imperative  for  us  to 
stop  and  critically  review  our  w'ork 
with  the  objective  of  identifying  for 
ourselves  those  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards  that  we  have  learned  have  validity 
and  if  adhered  to  will  protluce  the  most 


effective  services  for  our  clients.  At  that 
same  meeting.  Miss  Townsend  defined 
the  terms  “criteria  and  standards”  and 
after  using  the  dictionary  definition  at 
the  outset  of  her  talk,  concluded  with  a 
most  important  elaboration  in  these 
words:  “Standard  is  not  only  defined  as 
a  motlel,  but  as  a  long  slender  banner 
denoting  leadership.”  It  is  evident  from 
the  minutes  of  your  meeting  and  the 
minutes  of  your  sub-committee  that 
what  w'e  are  seeking  is  an  identification 
of  standards  and  principles  that  ex¬ 
press  not  only  our  experience  but  also 
our  [personal  and  professional  goals  and 
ideals. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  com¬ 
ment  on  Miss  Townsend’s  paper  in 
which  she  refers  rather  sharply  to  our 
tailings,  particularly  to  the  unevenness 
in  the  development  of  our  programs. 
She  states  that  “a  lack  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  services  as  well  as  an  equal  lack 
of  unanimity  of  thinking  has  fostered 
many  sporadic  programs.  .  .  .  Some 
have  growm  fine  in  structure  and  use¬ 
fulness,  and  some,  too  many,  languish 
under  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  last 
century.”  In  this  statement  she  has 
identified  a  problem  which  is  a  hazard 
for  every  man-made  institution.  Social 
institutions  are  established  to  meet  spe¬ 
cial  need  and  are  designed  to  express 
the  social  conscience  and  ethical  values 
of  a  community.  However,  as  Miss 
Townsend  suggests,  faltering  hands 
may  drop  the  long  slender  banner  de¬ 
noting  leadership.  To  retain  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  banner  of  service  requires 
energetic  and  far-sighted  leadership. 

Standards  for  any  human  service  or 
human  project  are  subject  to  change. 
In  this  country  we  have,  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  witnc'ssed  a 
revolution  in  our  social  institutions 
that  to  some  extent  has  been  a  corollary 
to  the  technological  changes  that  have 
occurred  during  this  same  period.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  our  engineers  have 
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devised  increasingly  effective  tools  for 
measurement  which  have  resulted  in 
our  having  increasingly  effective  ma¬ 
chines,  so  have  the  advances  in  our 
understanding  of  men  and  human  re¬ 
lations  resulted  in  our  making  contin¬ 
ued  progress  toward  such  philosophical 
ideals  identified  in  our  religious  litera¬ 
ture  as  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  in 
our  political  philosophy  as  the  right  of 
all  men  to  life,  liberty  and  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  happiness. 

The  establishment  of  standards  will 
not  result  in  uniformity  or  sterile  sta¬ 
bility,  but  rather  agreement  on  princi¬ 
ples  and  standards  will  establish  a  base 
for  communication  and  understanding 
among  those  serving  or  interested  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  blind  people.  Our 
goal  is  to  build  a  foundation,  not  a 
monument.  It  is  important  to  empha¬ 
size  that  a  statement  of  criteria  and 
standards  of  service  for  the  blind  will 
not  provide  a  blueprint  that  can  be 
slavishly  followed.  Just  as  every  indi¬ 
vidual  requires  services  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  his  needs,  so  every  com¬ 
munity  must  follow  a  pattern  that  is 
appropriate  for  its  needs.  Standards  re¬ 
flect  the  ethical  and  cultural  milieu  in 
which  they  are  prepared  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  available  to  those  responsible  for 
their  preparation.  Thus  we  may  expect 
that  standards  will  advance  as  rapidly 
as  the  knowledge  available  to  us  and 
the  culture  of  which  we  are  a  part  will 
permit. 

Standards  have  their  roots  in  current 
practice:  however,  they  should  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  a  process  of  selection  and 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  practi¬ 
tioners  whose  findings  rest  upon  the 
solid  foundation  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  and  who  being  motivated  by  the 
ideals  of  service,  are  capable  of  look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  increasingly  effective  ways 
of  rendering  that  service. 


A  Requisite:  Broad  Knowledge 

Not  only  must  we  have  the  help  of 
all  those  in  the  field,  but  we  must  look 
outside  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
contributions  of  pertinent  knowledge 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  are  making.  One  of  the  serious 
hazards  in  this  era  of  specialization  is 
professional  and  intellectual  incest. 
Most  of  us  are  so  busy  in  providing 
necessary  service  that  we  rarely  find 
time  to  do  more  than  skim  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  that  comes  our  way. 
What  comes  our  way  is  usually  limited 
to  literature  directly  concerned  with 
our  work.  Often  we  are  unaware  of 
even  major  contributions  that  our  col¬ 
leagues  working  in  related  fields  are 
making.  Some  of  these  contributions 
with  but  minor  modifications  can  and 
should  be  applied  to  our  own  work. 
Whenever  appropriate  we  should  se¬ 
cure  the  advice  and  counsel  of  experts 
in  such  fields  as  sociology,  anthropol- 
ogy,  psychiatry,  psychology,  economics, 
genetics,  etc. 

Procedure 

At  this  point  I  would  share  with  you 
in  abbreviated  form  my  views  on  the 
methods  that  we  can  use  to  arrive  at 
standards. 

Among  the  various  methods  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  arrive  at 
standards  are  the  following: 

(1)  Research 

(2)  I'he  use  of  measurements  derived 
from  statistical  data. 

(3)  riie  description  of  gcxrd  practice 
situations  which  are  considered  by  experts 
in  the  field  to  represent  gocxl  standards. 

(4)  I'he  review  of  eftmmunity  and  agency 
studies  conducted  by  experts. 

(5)  I'he  use  of  the  committee  process 
which  arrives  at  a  consensus  of  opinion 
among  recognized  experts  in  the  field. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  utilize  all 
these  processes  and  sources  of  informa- 
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tion.  However,  since  little  is  currently 
available  under  the  first  four  sources 
listed  above  we  shall  have  to  put  pri¬ 
mary  reliance  on  the  consensus  process. 
Specifically  this  would  involve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methodology: 

Method: 

1.  Aj>pointiiient  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  with  appropriate  sub-commit- 
tees. 

2.  Identification  of  areas  of  service  for 
which  standards  are  required. 

3.  C^ompilation  of  background  data  by 
professional  staff. 

a.  Review  of  literature 

b.  Review  of  survey,  statistics,  and  re¬ 
search. 

c.  (Consultation  with  related  professional 
organizations. 

4.  Submission  of  material  to  functional 
subcommittee. 

5.  (Consideration  of  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  by  the  National  .Ad¬ 
visory  (Committee. 

6.  Preparation  of  a  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  distribution  to  interested 
agencies. 

7.  Workshop  open  to  all  interested 
parties.  Workshop  will  consider  standards 
recommended  by  the  .Advisory  Committee. 

8.  Revision  of  standards  based  on  work¬ 
shop  findings. 

9.  Issuance  of  standards  to  agencies  and 
the  public. 

10.  (Continuous  evaluation  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  with  peri<xlic  revision. 

What  w'e  prtxluce  will  not  satisfy  the 
scholar  because  it  will  not  be  based  on 
extensive  scientific  research  nor  will  it 
satisfy  the  efficient  busy  executive  who 
wants  the  answers  as  of  right  now  or  to¬ 
morrow  at  the  latest.  For  what  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  is  to  follow  a  middle-of-the- 
road  policy.  We  shall  take  the  time  to 
painstakingly  gather  together  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  our  specialized  field  the  fruits  of 


science  combined  with  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  gained  and  tested  by  ex¬ 
perience.  If  we  do  our  job  reasonably 
well,  we  shall  produce  a  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  that  will  be  useful  and  helpful  to 
all  of  our  colleagues  and  friencis  who 
are  committed  to  the  never-ending  task 
of  improving  and  developing  their  skills 
and  techniques  so  as  to  more  effectively 
serve  the  interests  of  their  clientele.  For 
some,  the  standards  that  we  arrive  at 
will  be  a  base  or  foundation  on  which 
their  present  program  will  fit  snugly 
and  comfortably.  These  agencies  w’ill 
forge  ahead,  setting  the  pace  by  refin¬ 
ing  the  standards  that  we  have  identi¬ 
fied  and  arriving  at  new  standards  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  emulate.  For  another 
group  of  agencies  the  standards  that  we 
establish  will  appear  not  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  but  as  goals,  to  be  achieved  in  the 
immediate  or  foreseeable  future.  To  a 
few  agencies  these  standards  wdll  be 
meaningless  or  fanciful.  These  agencies 
should  be  helped  to  discontinue  those 
functions  that  they  cannot  carry  effec¬ 
tively  so  that  they  may  find  construc¬ 
tive  channels  to  express  their  praise- 
w'orthy  humanitarian  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  their  fellow  men. 

The  exjjerts,  with  some  justification, 
have  differentiated  standards  as  ethical 
standards,  logical  standards  and  stra¬ 
tegic  standards.  It  is  my  hope  and  be¬ 
lief  that  we  can,  with  your  active  co- 
ojx;ration,  combine  the  idealism  and 
moral  values  that  motivate  us  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience's  available  to 
us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrive  at 
practical  and  attainable  standards.  I 
am  confident  that  w’e  can  achieve  our 
goal  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cotlifying  and  disseminating 
standards  is  to  provide  increasingly  ef¬ 
fective  services  for  those  of  our  fellow 
men  whom  it  is  our  privilege  to  serve. 
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”Man  with  a  Question” 


Dr.  Gregor  Zicmer,  M.  itobjrt  Barnstt,  Lowell 
Thomas,  Eric  Boulter 


H.  V.  Koltenborn 


Celebritiks  of  radio,  television, 
screen,  the  stage  anti  public  life  are 
combining  their  efforts  with  those  of 
the  American  Fouiulation  for  the  Blind 
in  a  concerted  attempt  to  bring  a  more 
realistic  attitude  about  blindness  to 
millions  of  radio  listeners  through  this 
country. 

Following  their  first  series  of  13  ra¬ 
dio  tapes  made  available  to  the  nation’s 
radio  stations  and  agencies  for  the 
blind,  called  “Torchbearers”  last  win¬ 
ter,  a  second  series,  “Man  with  a  Ques¬ 
tion”  is  now  being  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  October  15. 

The  following  noted  personalities 
have  participated  in  intimate,  informal 
interviews:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  Lowell 
I'homas,  Charles  Collingwood,  Mar¬ 
garet  Truman,  Steve  Allen,  Dorothy 
I'hompson,  Eva  LeGallienne,  Raymond 
Swing,  John  Gunther,  Peter  Lind  Hayes, 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Dwight  Cooke,  and 
Leon  Pearson. 


Around  the  table  from  left  foreground:  Dr.  Ziemer, 
J.  Albert  Asenjo,  Miss  Margaret  Truman,  M.  Rabert 
Barnett 


They  have  discussed  many  phases  of 
blindness  with  such  leaders  in  the 
field  work  for  the  blind  as  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation,  Ernst  Jorgensen, 
Social  Affairs  Officer  of  the  UN;  Eric 
T.  Boulter,  Field  Director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind; 
Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation;  also  Geor¬ 
gia  Lee  Abel,  Albert  Asenjo,  Annette 
B.  Dinsmore,  Charles  G.  Ritter,  Hulen 
Walker,  all  of  the  Foundation  staff, 
and  others.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of 
Education  at  AFB,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  series. 

These  tapes,  each  13  minutes,  15 
seconds  in  length  are  o|x.*n  at  both  ends 
so  the  radio  stations  can  give  local  ref¬ 
erences  to  any  agencies  in  the  area  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  being  offered  free  of  charge. 

Each  of  these  13  presentations  is  a 
complete  unit  in  itself,  and  each  dis¬ 


cusses  a  different  topic.  The  H.  V. 
Kaltenbom  tape  explores  blindness  in 
the  world;  Lowell  Thomas  asks  ques¬ 
tions  about  blindness  in  the  Orient; 
Margaret  Truman  was  informed  about 
music  in  the  life  of  blind  people.  Steve 
Allen  asked  about  popular  misconcep¬ 
tions  concerning  blindness.  Eva  I,eGal- 
lienne  discussed  blindness  among  chil¬ 
dren;  Peter  Lind  Hayes  wanted  to  know 
about  the  place  entertainment  plays  in 
the  lives  of  blind  people.  Raymond 
Swing  asked  questions  about  the  deaf- 
blind.  Charles  Collingwocxl  discussed 
legislation  for  the  blind.  Dorothy 
'Thompson  was  interested  in  mcxlern 
concepts  of  blindness.  Leon  Pearson  was 
curious  about  the  I'alking  Book,  etc. 

Reservations  for  these  tapes  are  now 
being  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Education,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  VV.  16th  St.,  New 
York.  Many  stations  have  already  sent 
in  their  requests. 


Science  for  the  Blind 
in  Recordings 

THOMAS  A.  BENHAM 


A  PROGRAM  IS  NOW  Under  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  feasibility  of  putting  science 
on  records  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
After  this  preliminary  experimental  pe¬ 
riod,  it  will  be  decided  whether  the 
idea  is  practical.  If  it  is,  then  a  serious 
effort  will  be  made  to  find  the  means 
to  finance  a  regular  program  of  put¬ 
ting  books  and  other  scientific  works 
on  records.  During  this  experimental 
phase,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  comments,  suggestions  and  ideas 
from  all  those  interested  in  the  scheme 
and  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  people  who  would  benefit 
by  having  scientific  books  available. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  de¬ 
scribe  briefly  how  the  tests  will  proceed 
and  what  the  plans  arc  for  the  future. 
The  scientific  material  could  take  one 
or  both  of  two  forms,  (i)  Read  scien¬ 
tific  books  onto  records  with  special 
verbal  descriptions  given  those  parts  of 
the  book  that  depend  on  sight,  such  as 
diagrams,  pictures,  etc.  This  material 
should  be  read  by  someone  who  knows 
the  subject  matter  and  can  translate 
diagrams  into  verbal  pictures.  These 
records  should  be  of  the  33  1/3  long 
playing  type  reproduceable  on  the 
standard  talking  book  machine,  have 
good  fidelity,  reasonably  long  life  and 
be  produced  in  sufficient  numbers  so 
that  they  can  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  country.  A  person  studying 


from  such  records  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  them  over  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tended  period  than  the  average  Talk¬ 
ing  Book.  They  could  be  used  as  a  part 
of  college  programs  or  high  school 
courses  or  for  home  study.  (2)  Inaugu¬ 
rate  a  series  of  relatively  informal  lec¬ 
tures  on  science  with  sound  effects  in¬ 
troduced  wherever  possible.  The  writer, 
who  has  been  blind  since  the  age  of 
two,  has  been  teaching  physics  to 
sighted  students  for  fourteen  years.  He 
has  found  that  many  visual  effects  of 
demonstration  lectures  can  be  replaced 
by  equally  meaningful  sound  effects. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Chief  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C., 
was  approached  relative  to  using  the 
Talking  Book  facilities  for  financing 
and  producing  this  material.  Because 
the  present  demand  is  not  great  and 
because  the  Library  of  Congress  funds 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  for  the  “popular”  material  that 
is  currently  being  transcribed  it  was 
thought  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
could  not  undertake  this  project  at  the 
present  time.  , 

A  Good  Beginning 

The  idea  w'as  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  which  is  located 


! 
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in  Philadelphia.  The  members  of  this 
organization  were  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  initiating  an  experimental 
projec  t  whose  purpose  would  be:  (i)  To 
study  the  existing  technical  material  in 
braille  or  other  forms,  if  any;  (2)  to 
produce  some  sample  technical  mate¬ 
rial  on  records;  (3)  to  circulate  this 
samjrle  material  among  blind  people 
who  are  qualified  to  evaluate  it;  (4)  to 
make  some  estimate  of  the  demand  for 
technical  material. 

This  organization  is  dedicated  to 
educating  the  blind  and  producing 
publishetl  material  for  the  use  of  the 
blind;  however,  there  are  not  sufficient 
funds  available  to  carry  out  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  its  natural  conclusion.  There¬ 
fore,  after  the  experimental  period  is 
over  and  if  it  appears  desirable  to  pro¬ 
duce  technical  books  and/or  lectures 
on  records  or  some  other  form,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  locate  some  organiza¬ 
tion  that  could  finance  it.  The  Board 
recommended  that  the  president  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  four  points  mentioned 
above  and  to  place  a  modest  sum  of 
money  at  its  disposal.  The  committee 
is  as  follows:  T.  A.  Benham,  Chair¬ 
man,  Professor  of  Physics,  Haverford 
College,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Mr.  William 
B.  Mcllwaine  of  the  Fidelity  Philadel¬ 
phia  Trust  Company,  who  majored 
in  physics  as  an  undergraduate;  Mr. 
Charles  Ciallozzi,  head  of  the  Braille 
Division  of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Procedure 

During  this  experimental  program, 
the  best  way  of  presenting  the  material 
will  be  determined.  The  following 
thoughts  will  serve  as  a  starting  point. 
As  complete  a  list  as  jx>ssible  of  exist¬ 
ing  scientific  material  in  braille  or  re¬ 
corded  form  will  be  compiled.  This 
will  be  done  by  contacting  the  twenty- 
eight  libraries  in  the  country  that  cir¬ 


culate  material  for  the  blind,  the  schools 
for  the  blind  and  the  volunteer  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  that  do  transcribing 
and  recording.  A  chapter  or  tw’o  of  a 
typical  college  physics  text  will  be  re¬ 
corded  on  tape  and  several  copies  made 
on  33  1  /3  RPM  discs,  suitable  for  play¬ 
ing  on  Talking  Book  reproducers. 
These  records  will  then  be  circulated 
among  blind  people  in  order  to  get 
their  critical  comments  on  the  style  of 
presentation.  Similarly,  a  trial  lecture 
will  be  prepared  along  lines  that  would 
be  followed  for  completed  works  if  the 
ideas  prove  satisfactory. 

Future  Plans 

If  the  results  of  the  exjierimental  pro¬ 
gram  do  not  dictate  otherwise,  com¬ 
plete  works  in  the  technical  fields  would 
be  presented  as  follows:  four  or  five 
technical  books  w'ould  be  selected  from 
the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  elec¬ 
tronics,  mathematics  and  astronomy.  A 
suitable  reader  would  then  be  hired 
from  the  technical  staff  of  a  university 
or  college,  one  who  is  best  qualified  to 
read  aloud  the  material  chosen.  The 
reader  w'ould  be  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  reading  technical  matter 
to  the  blind  and  those  portions  selected 
w'hich  w'ould  require  special  attention. 
The  reader  would  be  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  manuscript  for  projjerly  explain¬ 
ing  figures,  diagrams,  charts,  photo¬ 
graphs.  These  manuscripts  would  be 
read  and  approved  before  inclusion  in 
the  transcribed  material.  A  suitable 
reading  room  would  be  established  and 
equipped  with  a  high  fidelity  tape  re¬ 
corder  into  which  recorder  the  techni¬ 
cal  subject  matter  would  be  read.  The 
recording  would  then  be  transcribetl 
onto  conventional  33  1  /3  RPM  records. 
Technical  diagrams,  charts,  and  equa¬ 
tions  in  braille  in  pamphlet  form 
would  be  included  with  the  records. 
Specific  reference  to  these  pamphlets 
would  be  made  in  the  recording. 
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A  series  of  lectures  on  science  en¬ 
titled  tentatively  “Science  Through 
Sound”  would  be  prepared,  aimed  at 
the  high  school  level.  These  lectures 
would  be  relatively  informal  talks  with 
demonstrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
subject  matter.  A  person  would  be 
chosen  for  the  presentation  whose  voice 
and  manner  seemed  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  series  would  probably  be  most 
successful  if  done  informally  by  some¬ 
one  who  knew  the  subject  and  coidd 
fill  in  with  the  proper  sort  of  patter 
rather  than  to  present  stereotyped,  for¬ 
mally  read  material.  Special  apparatus 
would  have  to  be  made  in  some  cases 
to  provitle  the  proper  sound  effects  and 
sjx.‘cial  outlines  and  scripts  would  have 
to  be  prepared.  “Informal  presenta¬ 
tion”  does  not  mean  loo  per  cent  ad 
lib. 

The  material  would  be  thought  out 
ahead  of  time,  outlines  prepared  and 
even  practice  runs  made  so  as  to  make 
sure  the  sound  effects  were  adequate 
and  the  commentary  was  well  spoken 
and  conveyed  the  proper  meaning.  The 
first  series  would  probably  be  on  some 
aspects  of  physics  or  electronics.  Later, 
some  other  subject  such  as  chemistry 
coidd  be  tried.  The  level  of  attainment 
would  be  found  in  the  average  high 
school.  Of  course,  higher  or  lower  levels 
of  ])resen ration  could  be  offered  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  demand. 

The  successful  execution  of  either 
the  technical  reading  or  lectures  series 
would  depend  upon  maintaining  close 
contact  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Recordings  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
volunteer  services  for  the  blind,  schtxtls 
for  the  blind  and  circulating  libraries 
throughout  the  country  and  other  in¬ 
terested  individuals  and  organizations. 

Help  Wanted 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  need  for 


technical  material  be  met  most  effi¬ 
ciently,  everyone  engaged  in  science,  or 
studying  it  or  otherwise  interested  and 
qualified  is  urged  to  send  ideas  and  to 
provide  a  list  of  all  those  blind  people 
who  could  benefit  by  this  program. 
Communicate  with  T.  A.  Beiiham^ 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 


Blind  Children 

I  HAVE  FOUND  PLAY  THERAPY  with  blind 

children  to  l>e  basically  the  same  proc¬ 
ess  that  it  is  with  children  who  see. 
"WTether  the  child  is  blind  or  sighted, 

I  see  him  in  a  playroom,  which  has  in 
it  sand,  water,  blocks,  clay,  dolls,  pup- 
j>ets,  figures  of  jjeople  and  animals,  toy 
automobiles  and  airplanes,  and  other 
materials.  I  view  him  as  a  person  with 
his  own  individuality  to  develop,  who 
will  express  himself  and  grow  in  his 
own  unique  w'ay. 

It  is  his  right  in  the  playroom  to  feel 
and  display  anger  and  hostility  as  well 
as  jxjsitive  feelings.  It  is  my  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  any  child,  to  accept  and  be 
understanding  of  all  attitudes  simply 
because  they  are  a  part  of  the  child  as 
he  is.  It  is  my  responsibility  as  a  thera¬ 
pist  to  let  him  do  things  in  his  own 
way,  to  explore,  to  try  things  that  are 


RcpriiUeil  from  Marili  lyr,.}  issue  of  NART, 
ofTu'ial  organ  of  the  National  Association  of 
Remedial  Teachers. 
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hard  to  do  even  though  I  might  be 
able  to  do  them  more  easily.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  my  responsibility  as  an 
adult  to  protect  him  from  danger;  it  is 
also  my  responsibility  to  limit  actions 
of  the  child  which  will  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others,  including  my  own. 

I  have  no  plan  for  the  hour.  I  do  not 
try  to  teach  the  child.  I  try  to  be  myself 
rather  than  to  fulfill  any  role.  But  I  see 
the  content  of  the  hour  as  determined 
by  the  child,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
I  relate  to  him,  with  the  degree  of  in¬ 
terest,  wannth,  and  spontaneity  that  I 
feel  at  the  time.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
offer  inducements,  I  do  not  make  up 
games  for  us  to  play,  I  do  not  try  to 
get  him  to  do  anything.  He  may  play 
with  any  materials,  he  may  talk  with 
me,  he  may  choose  to  remain  inactive 
and  silent:  as  a  therapist  I  will  not 
value  him  more  or  less  highly  for  any 
of  these. 

What  I  say  about  blind  children 
here  is  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  amount 
of  experience  with  a  few  children  about 
five  years  old.  These  children  have  in 
common  the  fact  that  they  cannot  see. 
Because  of  this,  they  do  not  make  use 
of  many  materials  in  the  playroom, 
such  as  puppets,  cowboys  and  Indians, 
which  have  instantaneous  meaning  for 
sighted  children.  Their  activities  tend 
to  l)e  simpler — playing  with  water  and 
sand,  rolling  wheeled  toys,  talking 
about  things  they  do  and  eat,  humming 
a  tune.  This  fact  docs  not  obscure  the 
individual  personality  to  which  each 
child  gives  expression.  When  I  think 
about  these  children,  it  is  not  in  terms 
of  their  blindness.  I  think  of  one  and 
the  friendliness  and  warmth  with  which 
he  takes  my  hand,  his  delight  in  nam¬ 
ing  things  and  activities  from  home 
and  nursery  school,  his  deep  |)ensive- 
ness  in  playing  with  sand  and  water.  I 
think  of  another  and  her  sensitivity 
and  strong  will,  her  capacity  for  joy 


which  changes  so  easily  to  tearful  frus¬ 
tration. 

Finding  Themselves 

These  children,  like  all  children,  are 
finding  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
world.  They  are  as  aware  of  themselves 
as  any  children.  They  have  feelings  as 
strong  as  any  children.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  feel  more  strongly,  Ix'cause 
often  |)eople,  seeing  the  blindness  and 
not  the  children  will,  with  their  exces¬ 
sive  care  and  sympathy,  do  things 
which  tend  to  blunt  their  individuality. 
But  all  children  react  strongly,  either 
in  sad  withdrawal  or  angry  protest,  to 
lack  of  care  or  lack  of  respect. 

In  what  ways  do  children  in  play 
therapy  grow?  One  day  in  the  tenth  ses¬ 
sion  with  a  five  year  old  boy  he  picked 
up  a  box  with  both  hands  and  moved  it 
from  the  table  to  the  floor.  This  was  a 
very  simple  act,  but  I  was  struck  by  how 
new  it  was  for  this  child.  I  realized  that 
its  significance  lay  in  a  new  feeling  he 
was  expressing  about  himself  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  w'orld.  He  wasn’t  just  a 
“me”  any  more  to  whom  things  hap- 
jjened,  but  an  “I”  who  could  assert 
himself.  That  whole  hour  he  seemed  to 
come  alive  with  the  discovery  of  him¬ 
self.  He  bubbled  over  with  talk  and 
general  excitement.  I'here  followed 
other  sure  manifestations  of  growth.  He 
heard  the  church  bells  ring  outside  ami 
talked  al)out  them.  It  was  a  new  thing 
for  him  to  react  to  something  that  was 
hap|)ening  in  the  present  outside  of 
himself.  He  had  always  seemed  to  bring 
his  own  world  into  the  playroom  with 
him  and  to  live  within  its  confines.  He 
has  begun  to  call  people  aroiunl  him 
by  name.  He  stands  up  straight  rather 
than  stooping.  More  and  more  he  is 
using  both  hands  to  do  things  instead 
of  keeping  one  up  to  his  eyes. 

I  have  talked  with  some  parents  of 
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blind  chiidren,  individually  and  in 
groups.  Sometimes  they  wonder  about 
the  rate  of  development  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  relation  to  children  with  sight. 
They  have  the  special  problem  of  peo¬ 
ple  feeling  sorry  for  their  child.  They 
are  troubled  often  by  a  confused  edu¬ 
cational  future  involving  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  regular  day  schools  and  residen¬ 
tial  schools  for  their  children.  Under¬ 
lying  these  real  issues  are  others,  more 
general  and  more  basic,  involving  their 
own  feelings  about  themselves  as  peo¬ 
ple,  their  sense  of  adequacy  as  men  and 
women  and  as  parents,  their  attitudes 
toward  children  in  general,  their  feel¬ 


ings  about  the  w'orld  and  the  society  in 
which  they  live. 

Therefore,  when  a  blind  child  is  in 
play  therapy,  his  parents  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  face  and  deal  with 
issues  such  as  these.  As  is  true  of  any 
child,  the  blind  child  will  reflect  his 
parents’  sense  of  worth  and  their  hon¬ 
esty  in  facing  their  problems.  But  also, 
play  therapy  can  give  the  blind  child, 
like  any  child,  the  chance  to  discover 
himself  and  grow  in  his  own  terms, 
whether  his  parents  are  getting  help 
for  themselves  or  not. 

N.  J.  Raskin,  Ph.l). 

Director  of 

Research  Plattiiiug — AFB. 


Charles  Boswell  Wins  BVA  Award 

The  BVA’s  annual  Achievement 
Award  was  presented  to  Charles  A. 
Boswell,  a  37-year  old  blinded  World 
War  II  veteran  who  owns  and  operates 
a  successful  retail  shoe  business  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama. 

The  BVA  .Achievement  .Award  is  pre¬ 
sented  annually  to  a  blinded  veteran 
who  has  been  especially  outstanding  in 
his  chosen  field  of  employment  and  in 
his  adjustment  to  daily  living  as  a  blind 
j>erson. 

Married  and  the  father  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Mr.  Boswell  is  active  in  church 


and  school  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Lions  Clul)  and  the  local  golf  club 
as  well  as  several  veterans  organizations. 

Golfing  is  his  chief  hobby.  He  won 
the  National  Blind  Golf  Championship 
I'ournament  in  1947  and  retained  the 
title  through  successive  yearly  competi¬ 
tion  until  1951,  then  won  it  again  in 
1953.  He  also  won  the  international 
match  for  blind  golfers  in  1950. 

rhe  citation,  accompanied  by  the 
Newman  Prize  of  $100  reads  as  follows; 
“For  exemplifying  the  principles  of  in¬ 
itiative,  independence,  and  self-reliance 
to  w'hich  the  Blinded  Veterans  .Associa¬ 
tion  is  devoted.’’ 
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The  Captain  Brown  Medal 


This  ykar  marks  the  silver  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  lesser  known  services 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  This  is  the  annual  award  of  the 
Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  Medal.  It  is  given  annually  to 
the  student  doing  the  most  outstanding 
work  in  a  course  of  college  training 
made  possible  by  a  Foundation  schol¬ 
arship. 

Captain  Brown  himself  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  outstanding  person¬ 
ality.  In  his  earlier  life  he  was  a  sea 
captain  in  the  oriental  trade,  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  gave  up  com¬ 
merce  in  favor  of  manufacture.  He 
went  to  Minneapolis  at  this  time  (1885) 
and  entered  the  glass  manufacturing 
and  jobbing  business.  In  1898  he  moved 
to  Pittsburgh  and  became  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  In  1905 
he  was  made  vice-president  and  in  1915 
president  and  director,  which  positions 
he  held  until  his  death  in  March,  1928. 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  to  Mr. 
Migel  he  said,  "I  think  that  I  might 
become  very  much  interested  in  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  if  I  had  more 
leisure,  which  I  hojje  to  have  some  day. 
1  feel  that  I  ought  to  know  more  about 
this  association  and  its  objects  than  I 
do.”  He  never  found  time  for  the  lei¬ 
sure  which  he  desired  but  he  did  be¬ 
come  greatly  interested  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  later  w'rote,  “If  you  feel  that 
my  name  is  worth  using,  and  would 
aid  materially  in  the  good  cause  in 
which  you  are  so  actively  interested,  I 
shall  be  cpiite  willing  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Endowment  Committee.” 
Soon  afterward  he  sent  the  Foundation 
S500  which  was  used  for  two  scholar¬ 
ships.  He  wrote,  “Like  most  men  I  am 
interested  in  a  variety  of  local  and  for¬ 
eign  charities,  but  I  hope  to  always 


have  a  few  hundred  dollars  left  over 
for  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind.”  His 
interest  in  the  Foundation  continued 
undiminished  until  his  untimely  death. 
Shortly  before  this  time  he  was  greatly 
pleased  by  the  transcription  into  braille 
of  a  little  btx>k  wdtich  he  had  written, 
“My  Ditty  Bag.” 

In  November,  1928,  Mr.  Migel  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Brown  as  follows:  “My  memory 
often  lingers  on  Captain  Brown,  whom 


For  the  1 953-54  college  year  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Brown  Medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Wayne  S.  Moody,  of  Lynn,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Following  graduation, 
summa  cum  laude,  from  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Mr.  Moody  has  now  completed 
two  years  of  study  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Theology. 


I  always  regarded  as  a  dearly  loved 
friend;  to  me  he  embcxlied  all  the  finer 
qualities  that  we  strive  for  and  hope  to 
attain.  As  I  would  like  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  in  a  modest  manner,  I  have 
arranged  through  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  to  donate  person¬ 
ally,  a  gold  medal,  which  would  be 
known  in  per|}etuity  as  the  ‘Captain 
Brown  Memorial  Medal.’  ”  A  daughter 
of  Captain  Brow’n  replied,  “Mother  aiitl 
each  of  us  children  are  more  than 
pleased  with  your  kind  thought  of  fa¬ 
ther.  Your  idea  of  donating  a  gold 
medal  known  as  the  ‘Captain  Brown 
Memorial  Medal’  to  the  graduate  of 
highest  standing  among  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  scholarship 
students  is  a  very  lovely  thought,  and 
one  that  would  please  father  beyond 
w'ords.  The  blind  have  always  been 
very  near  to  his  heart.” 

.Arrangements  were  |x:rfected,  and  for 
the  school  year  1929-30  the  medal  was 
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awarded  to  Joseph  Himes,  a  Negro 
student  at  Oberlin  College,  who  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  during  his 
junior  year  and  was  graduated  tnagna 
cum  laude.  He  later  went  on  to  earn 
a  Ph.D.  degree  and  has  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  a  college  professor  and 
lecturer.  In  sending  him  the  medal  Dr. 
Irwin  wrote,  “I  believe  as  the  years  go 
by  the  winning  of  this  medal  is  going 
to  be  a  much  coveted  honor  among  the 
young  blind  people  of  the  country;  and 
I  believe  the  Foundation  will  follow 
with  unusual  interest  the  careers  of 
the  students  who  have  w'on  the  Captain 
Brown  medal.”  Mr.  Himes  wrote  to 
Mr.  Migel,  “I  regard  this  award  as  one 
of  the  chief  satisfactions  of  my  college 
career.  It  is  a  source  of  much  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me  coining  as  it  does  from  an 
appreciation  of  my  past  effort  and  from 
confidence  in  my  future.  To  be  w’orthy 
of  such  confidence  shall  l>e  one  of  my 
guiding  principles.” 

The  next  winner  was  Kelton  Roten, 
who  was  graduated  from  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege  and  was  aw'arded  the  key  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  a  national  honorary  fraternity. 
He  has  been  a  teacher  at  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  for  the  Blind  since  that 
time. 

For  1932-33  the  winner  was  Viola  E. 
Eid,  a  student  of  the  Perkins  Harvard 
(bourse.  'Fhis  young  lady  passed  away  a 
few  years  after  being  graduated  and 
was  so  loved  by  her  friends  in  North 
Dakota  that  her  biography  was  written 
up  and  published  under  the  title,  “Eyes 
of  Understanding.” 

The  next  winner  of  the  medal  was 
an  .American  student  at  the  Sorbonne 
who  not  only  had  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  customs  and  regulations  of  a  foreign 
university,  but  had  to  take  his  lecture 
notes  and  write  examinations  in  French. 

Following  this  the  award  went  to 
Bobbie  Lott,  of  Mississippi,  who  later 
taught  at  the  Mississippi  School  for 
the  Blind;  and  then  to  George  Reed, 


a  Negro  orphan  student  at  Harvard 
University.  Mr.  Reed  wrote,  “I  wish  the 
Foundation  to  know  that  this  award  is 
for  me  at  once  a  delightful  surprise,  a 
signal  triumph,  and  a  fitting  climax  to 
four  years  of  none  too  easy  work.  It 
arouses  all  the  joy  and  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  I  am  capable  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  it  is  an  excellent  in¬ 
centive  to  future  endeavor — endeavor 
w'hich,  I  trust,  will  reflect  some  credit 
on  the  memory  of  Ca})tain  Charles  W. 
Brown.” 

'Fhe  next  winner  of  the  award  was 
Miss  F'annie  E.  Libbey  of  Maine,  a 
student  at  the  Swedish  Institute  of 
Physiotherapy.  She  was  first  employed 
at  the  .Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
now  a  transcriber  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

During  the  next  two  years  one  stu¬ 
dent  was  so  outstanding  that  she  was 
awarded  the  medal  twice.  This  was 
Frances  Ruth  Davidson,  an  Illinois  stu¬ 
dent,  w'ho  received  a  master’s  degree  in 
social  work  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  The  family  of  Captain  Brown 
had  continued  his  support  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  scholarship  program,  and  their 
admiration  for  this  young  lady  increased 
their  interest.  Miss  Davidson  had  a  busy 
and  useful  career  before  her  marriage, 
and  since  that  time  has  used  her  abili¬ 
ties  and  training  in  a  voluntary  capacity 
w’ith  a  multiplicity  of  social  work 
agencies. 

Fhe  medal  for  1940-41  was  awarded 
to  Norliert  M.  Phillipps,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  summa  cum  laude  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  School  of  Law  and 
went  on  to  earn  a  Master  of  Laws  de¬ 
gree  from  the  Catholic  University  of 
.America.  He  is  now'  sujjervisor  of  a  staff 
of  ten  attorneys  for  the  New'  York  State 
Laljor  Relations  Board. 

Fhe  next  winner  was  Robert  }.  Con¬ 
way  of  Wisconsin,  w'ho  ranked  first  in 
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his  graduating  class  at  Kirksville  Col¬ 
lege  of  Osteopathy.  Dr.  Conway  wrote, 
"The  assistance  from  the  Foundation 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  equip  myself 
to  earn  my  own  living  and  a  respected 
place  in  the  community.” 

The  following  year  the  award  was 
won  by  Carson  'F.  Seavey  of  Florida, 
who  was  graduated  from  Rollins  Col¬ 
lege  and  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law.  He  has  Iteen 
practicing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  outstanding  student  in  1944-45 
was  Mary  Kravetz,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  who 
made  an  enviable  record  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  Social  Work. 

Throughout  the  years,  Mrs.  George 
Collord,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Brown, 
has  been  asked  to  designate  her  prefer¬ 
ence,  if  there  seemed  to  be  a  tie  between 
two  students  in  res|>ect  to  “outstanding 
intellectual  achievement.”  Accordingly, 
Mrs.  Collord  chose  .Alfred  D.  Brooks,  a 
young  Negro  from  Oklahoma,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  from  the 
Atlanta  University  .School  of  Social 
Work.  In  her  letter  she  says,  “I  am 
definitely  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brcxrks.  I  hope 
this  award  encourages  him  to  go  far  in 
his  line  of  work.  My  choice  would  also 
please  father,  I  know,  as  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  colored  race.  (We  had  a 
Negro  in  our  family  for  forty-eight 
years,  in  fact,  until  he  died  not  long 
ago).”  .After  serving  for  a  time  as  senior 
home  teacher  for  the  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Brooks  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  chief  of  the  Center 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  Veteran’s  .Adminis¬ 
tration  Hospital,  T'uskegee,  .Alabama. 

The  next  winner  was  Samuel  H. 
Beaniesderfer,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and 
Master  of  .Sacred  I'heology  degrees  from 
Yale  University  and  has  since  had  a 
successfid  career  as  a  minister. 

The  outstanding  student  for  1947-48 
was  David  Krause,  who  had  sjjecialized 


in  radio  script  writing  at  Northwestern 
University.  The  medal  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Chauncey  McCormick,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foundation’s  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  in  a  radio  broadcast  over  station 
WGN  (Chicago). 

The  medal  for  the  following  year  was 
won  by  Kenneth  Jernigan,  a  graduate 
student  in  education  at  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers.  Mr.  Jernigan 
later  taught  at  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  next  w'inner  was  John  W.  Sut¬ 
ton,  of  Maryland,  who,  having  received 
a  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Louisville,  went  on  to  earn  a  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

For  1950-51  the  medal  was  awarded 
to  Lelia  Jensen  of  Montana,  who  made 
an  excellent  record  at  Montana  State 
University;  and  the  following  year  to 
Imogene  Risch  (Cheesman)  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  music  at  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

I.ast  year  the  award  went  to  a  young 
man  who  had  been  a  college  teacher 
but  felt  that  he  needed  more  than  a 
master’s  degree  for  present  day  compe¬ 
tition.  He  is  John  C.  Pine,  who  had 
degrees  from  Dartmouth,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  but  could  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  received  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

In  summarizing,  the  twenty  persons 
who  have  received  the  award  have  been 
from  seventeen  different  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Thirteen  of  them 
were  young  men  and  seven  were  young 
women,  and  all  have  been  students  at 
different  universities  and  colleges.  Two 
of  them  were  graduated  summa  cum 
loude,  another  magna  cum  laude,  and 
a  fourth  cum  laude.  Also,  two  of  them 
have  studied  abroad,  one  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  another  at  the  University 
of  Zurich. 

Most  of  them  have  been  successful 
in  their  chosen  vocations,  which  cover 
a  wide  range;  teaching,  social  case  work. 
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law,  osteopathy,  radio  script  writing,  of  Captain  Brown,  particularly  to  Mrs. 

dictaphone,  typing,  etc.  Nevertheless,  George  Collord,  goes  much  credit  for 

even  though  some  of  them  may  not  continued  support  of  the  scholarship 

have  been  benefited  economically  and  program  and  perennial  interest  in  help- 

financially,  we  know  that  they  have  ing  to  decide  who  most  merited  the 

l)een  enabled  to  lead  fuller,  richer  lives  coveted  medal.  Most  of  the  work  of 

because  of  the  college  life  which  their  the  .American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Foundation  scholarships  have  permitted  is  with  agencies  and  schools.  Therefore 

them  to  enjoy.  To  Major  M.  C.  Migel  the  results  of  this  service  to  outstanding 

and  his  good  friend  Captain  Brown  blind  individuals  is  especially  gratify- 

goes  much  of  the  credit  for  the  initia-  ing.  I'he  success  attained  and  the  ap- 

tion  of  these  scholarships  and  the  stim-  preciation  expressed  by  the  winners  of 

ulus  to  effort  and  endeavor  provided  the  Captain  Charles  VV^  Brown  Me- 

by  the  possibility  of  winning  the  Cap-  morial  Award  Medal  makes  things  seem 

tain  Brown  Medal.  .Also,  to  the  children  more  worthwhile. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


O  Tokyo— The  annual  report  of  the  large  blind  population.  Rev.  Lee  re- 
Japanese  Braille  Library  has  indicated  ported  that  the  Lighthouse  building, 
a  braille  circulation  of  22,454  for  1953  destroyed  during  the  communist  inva- 
— an  increase  of  3,510  over  the  18,944  sion  of  Seoul,  is  now  almost  completely 
circulation  registered  for  1952.  A  sjxikes-  rebuilt.  He  added  that  public  under¬ 
man  for  the  library  also  indicated  that  standing  of  the  problems  of  the  blind 
grants  from  government  and  private  is  rapidly  improving,  although  there 
sources  make  the  construction  of  a  is  still  no  employment  of  the  sightless 
separate  library  building  next  year  other  than  in  massage. 

“very  likely.”  As  of  March,  1954,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  member-readers  O  “The  House  of  Light,”  a  home  and 
of  the  library  totalled  1,628,  an  increase  handicrafts  center  for  blind  lepers  on 
of  274  over  the  preceding  year.  Close  to  Okinawa,  has  lieen  completed  and  is 
1,500  new  books  have  been  added  to  now  in  full  operation,  according  to  Dr. 
the  library  during  this  period,  the  ma-  Rolf  von  .Scorbrand,  Director,  a  recent 
jority  of  them  prepared  by  the  library’s  visitor  to  this  country.  The  building,  an 
300  volunteer  transcribers.  There  are  attractive  ranch-type  structure,  was 
now  8,535  volumes  on  the  library’s  built  by  patients  in  the  island’s  leprosy 
shelves,  the  report  said.  community. 

O  Rev.  I’uk  Hung  Lee,  Director  of  the  O  According  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
Korean  Lighthouse  in  .Seoul,  has  ar-  A’ork  Times,  Louis  W.  Rodenberg, 
rived  in  the  United  States  to  begin  a  Service  Su|}erintendent  at  the  Illinois 
six  month  United  Nations  study  of  .School  for  the  Blind,  has  profxised 
work  for  the  blind.  He  states  that  adoption  of  a  universal  manual  of 
trained  professional  leaders  are  “ties-  braille  music.  Rodenberg,  UNE.SCO 
perately  needed”  among  .South  Korea’s  braille  consultant,  made  the  proposal 
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to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
in  Paris.  The  adoption  of  a  universal 
manual,  however,  will  be  delayed  for 
about  two  years,  Rodenberg  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  series  of  current  experiments 
aimed  at  finding  the  best  way  to  indi¬ 
cate  chords  in  braille  music. 

0  Toronto — Premier  Frost  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  special  grant  of  $350,000  to 
the  building  fund  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  bringing 
the  provincial  government  contribution 
to  $574,000. 

The  Ontario  grant  was  disclosed  in 
a  Canadian  Press  news  dispatch  which 
also  rejx>rted  several  other  substantial 
contributions.  The  National  Trust  Co., 
Ltd.,  trustees  of  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Foun¬ 
dation,  announced  a  grant  of  $50,000 
toward  the  $3,i5o,(km)  CNIB  building 
fund.  The  gift  will  cover  the  cost  of 
furnishings  and  equipment  for  a  resi¬ 
dence  building  for  the  proposed  CNIB 
rehabilitation  and  service  center  here. 

Canadian  firm,  the  Eaton  Company 
has  collected  another  $42,000  for  the 
building  fund. 

The  six-building  center  wdll  directly 
serve  the  blind  of  I'oronto  and  five 
neighboring  counties,  and  will  house 
the  Ontario  and  national  headquarters 
of  the  CNIB. 

0  Cuba’s  National  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  a  project  of  the  Lions  Club 
of  Havana,  was  officially  opened  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Republic’s  First  Lady, 
and  now'  is  operating  Cuba’s  first  re¬ 
habilitation  program  for  adult  blind. 
The  Industrial  Home  was  the  subject 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  Milton  T. 
Freberger,  .Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore.  .An  article  on  the  Home 
apj>eared  in  the  August-.September  issue 
of  THE  LION  Magazine.  A  full  re¬ 
port  on  the  survey  and  the  Home  also 


appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook. 

O  St.  Catherines,  Ontario — According 
to  John  Hoskins  of  Ottawa,  fewer  than 
half  of  the  blind  people  of  Ontario  now 
receive  a  government  allowance  for  the 
sightless.  Hoskins,  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ontario 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Council  for 
the  Blind,  made  the  disclosure  in  an 
address  to  the  Division’s  annual  con¬ 
vention.  He  said  the  Council  is  pressing 
for  elimination  of  the  present  “means 
test’’  for  blind  persons. 


APPOINTMENTS 


O  Robert  H.  Barnhart  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  supervisor  of  Kansas’ 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind,  according  to  Harry  Hayes, 
Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  di¬ 
rector. 

The  rehabilitation  program,  as  now 
organized  includes  job  placement,  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment,  training,  vocational 
training,  counseling,  providing  occupa¬ 
tional  tools  and  equipment  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  clients,  and  restoration  of  sight. 
The  program  has  been  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Mr.  Hayes  but  has 
grown  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a  full  time  super¬ 
visor. 

Mr.  Barnhart  held  the  same  position 
with  the  'Fennessee  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  for  five  years  before  going 
to  Kansas.  Prior  to  that  he  was  chief 
of  special  rehabilitation  procedures  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  at  .Atlanta, 
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Ga.,  supervising  the  VA  program  in 
five  southeastern  states. 

O  The  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  is  studying  ways  to  meet  the 
South’s  needs  for  specially  trained 
teachers  of  its  estimated  1,250,000  ex¬ 
ceptional  children — the  gifted  and  the 
handicapped. 

Dr.  John  E.  Ivey,  Director  of  the 
Board,  announced  recently  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  of  leaders  in 
special  education  who  will  advise  Dr. 
Lloyd  Dunn,  Co-ordinator  of  Special 
Education  at  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  serving 
as  director  of  the  new  project. 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consultant 
in  Education  on  the  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  to  the  new 
Southern  Regional  Commission  on 
Training  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional 
Children. 

Dr.  Dunn  is  gathering  data  on  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  at  colleges  and  universities  in 
14  southern  states.  The  commission  is 
expected  to  meet  in  October  to  discuss 
the  survey  and  make  recommendations 
for  further  activity  to  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board. 

According  to  the  best  available  sta¬ 
tistics  there  are  in  the  Southern  Region 
about  3,500  blind  and  14,000  partially 
seeing  children;  7,000  deaf  and  105,000 
hard-of-hearing;  350,000  with  speech 
defects;  140,000  who  are  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  but  educable;  another  140,000 
who  are  mentally  gifted;  and  140,000 
more  classified  as  “severely  disturbed.” 

In  announcing  the  appointments  and 
acceptances  of  a  very  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  commission  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem,  Dr.  Dunn  commented:  “More  and 
more  people  are  coming  to  see  that 
equal  opportunity  is  not  provided  by  a 
system  which  gives  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  every  child  regardless  of 


whether  or  not  he  is  brilliant,  mentally 
retarded,  or  physically  handicapped.  .  . 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  special 
education  movement  is  100  years  old, 
the  South  cannot  achieve  effective  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  various  groups  of  excep¬ 
tional  children  because  of  an  acute 
shortage  of  specially  trained  teachers.” 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


In  accordance  with  the  belief  in  the 
equality  of  human  beings  the  Pacific  Oaks 
Friends  School  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  accepts 
children  of  different  creeds  and  nationali¬ 
ties,  and  also  those  who  are  different  from 
others  because  of  their  special  needs.  It  is 
a  nursery  school  and  teacher  training  cen¬ 
ter.  Miss  Marianne  J.  Wolinan  is  a  teacher 
in  the  schcK)l,  and  her  article  shows  how 
easily  the  resulting  situations  are  resolved. 

Miss  Wohnan  presented  this  material  as 
a  paper  at  the  convention  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  .\mcrica  which  was  held 
last  spring  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  She  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  a  children’s  home  in 
London,  and  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  field  of  early  childhocxl  education.  Her 
training  in  psychology  was  received  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  the  University 
of  California. 

Pather  Thomas  J.  Carroll  whose  paper 
“Developing  Public  Understanding  about 
the  Blind”  was  delivered  at  the  1954  con¬ 
vention  of  the  AAWB,  is  director  of  the 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston;  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  Listen;  an  instructor 
on  the  staff  of  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Newton,  Mass.  The  paper  was 
outstanding  among  those  presented  at  the 
convention. 

Miss  Edith  H.  Monroe  has  had  broad  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  basic  training  for  her 
recent  assignment  as  Co-ordinator  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  Preschool  Blind  Children  in  Ohio. 
A  native  of  Ohio,  she  is  a  graduate  in  So¬ 
cial  Administration  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  addition  has  a  graduate  degree 
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from  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University.  Her  practical  ex¬ 
perience  includes  casework  in  private  fam¬ 
ily  welfare  agencies  in  Cincinnati,  in  Public 
Child  Welfare  in  Kentucky,  with  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  with  the 
Minneapolis  protective  service  agencies,  at 
the  Tayler  Children’s  Home  in  Wisconsin. 
In  addition.  Miss  Monroe  served  overseas 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  World  War  II,  and 
in  Alaska  with  the  Child  Welfare  Service, 
and  most  recently,  she  was  Chief  of  Child 
Welfare  Services  in  North  Dakota. 


Frank  Johnson  and  Byron  M.  Smith  col¬ 
laborated  in  preparing  the  article  on  their 
pioneering  ideas  for  a  “home  for  the 
blind.”  Mr.  Johnson  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  where  he  majored 
in  medical  social  work.  He  has  been  with 
the  Minneapolis  ScKiety  for  the  Blind  for  the 
past  nine  years,  and  as  Supervisor  of  Serv¬ 
ices  he  directs  the  welfare  activities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Smith  graduated  from  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege  and  later  took  graduate  work  at  the 
Universities  of  Minnesota  and  California. 
Following  this  he  taught  in  the  Economics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Calif.,  and 
in  a  private  school  for  boys.  After  a  busi¬ 
ness  career  Mr.  Smith  accepted  a  position 
as  administrative  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  Minnesota  Public  Welfare  Program, 
and  six  years  later  he  came  to  his  present 
position  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  ScKiety  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Smith 
holds  a  number  of  other  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  work  for  the  blind  nationally. 


Since  1947  Professor  Thomas  A.  Benham 
has  been  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physics,  Haverford  College.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Connecticut,  Prof.  Benham  attended 
school  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 


for  the  Blind,  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  public  high  schcxil  in  Ardmore, 
Pa.  He  holds  bachelor’s  and  master’s  de¬ 
grees  from  Haverford,  in  science,  and  in  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  post  graduate  studies  as 
well  as  in  extensive  research  and  in  indus¬ 
try,  has  specialized  in  physics,  electrical  en¬ 
gineering,  and  electronics  of  many  special¬ 
ized  applications. 

Pamphlets  Available 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  a 
new  leaflet  briefly  stating  definition, 
function  and  services  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  sent  to  anyone  ap¬ 
plying  for  it.  The  Community  and  the 
Blind  is  a  15-page  pamphlet  also  pub¬ 
lished  by  NIB,  containing  material 
from  a  section  of  NIB’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  “em¬ 
phasize  the  plan  of  industrial  workshop 
employment  in  relation  to  the  many 
segments  of  the  total  rehabilitation 
process.” 

Both  of  these  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  York  II, 
N.Y. 


Changes  of  Address  and  Renewals 

Subscribers  are  urged  to  send  in  their  change 
of  address  at  least  30  days  befare  the  effective 
date  to  assure  regular  delivery  af  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Send  all  changes  of  address  and  re¬ 
newals  to  Miss  Margaret  Faye,  Circulation 
Manager,  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St., 
N.Y.C.  11. 
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Position  available:  A  qualified  person  for  shel¬ 
tered  shop  supervision,  sales  promotion,  public 
relations,  home  teaching  and  other  relatetl 
work.  The  position  is  an  opportunity  for  a  per¬ 
son  who  likes  to  work  with  people  and  is  able 
to  make  community  contacts.  Details  concern¬ 
ing  the  position  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Carl  Shoemaker,  Executive  Director,  Juniata 
Foundation  Branch,  Pennsylvania  .Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  S.  Main  and  VV.  Hale 
Streets,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  wantkd:  Either  as  an  instructor  or 
foreman  in  large  workshop.  8  years  experience 
as  instructor  in  weaving  department.  Write  for 
additional  details  to  New  Outlook,  Box  lO-D. 

Position  wanti:d:  In  an  agency  where  both 
home  teaching  and  case  work  skills  are  needed. 
Applicant  is  a  blind  woman  with  Grade  II 
Home  Teaching  Certificate  and  additional  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  several  years  experience  in  the 
field.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  8-D. 

Position  wanted:  .Social  worker  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  case  work,  group  work, 
and  education,  seeking  position  with  agency, 
or  institution  for  the  blind.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  g-D. 

Immediately  available,  young  man  25  years  of 
age.  Graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  with 
Bachelor  of  Science,  majors  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  and  rural  sociology.  He  has  travel  vision 
and  is  equipped  as  rural  counselor.  Desires  em¬ 
ployment  with  agency  for  the  blind;  has  also 
had  sales  experience.  For  further  details,  con¬ 
tact  Kenneth  Morlock,  c/o  George  H.  Stewart, 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  Oak  and 
Ninth  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


Position  Desired;  Young  man  (blind)  desires 
a  position  as  rehabilitation  or  employment 
counselor,  or  home  teacher  with  some  agency 
for  the  blind.  Will  also  consider  teaching 
positions.  Flxperienced  high  school  teacher  and 
worker  with  the  blind.  Applicant  holds  B.A. 
degree  in  social  sciences  and  also  holds  a  LL.B. 
degree.  Write  Box  6-D  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Position  open  for  person  capable  of  instituting 
basketry  project  on  a  commercial  basis.  .Applt 
cant  must  possess  creative  ability.  May  be 
sighted  or  with  sufficient  vision  to  distinguish' 
colors  and  work  with  dye.  Must  be  able  to 
teach  blind  people.  Submit  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  held  and  salary  desired  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Blind,  Inc.,  147  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.Y. 

Primary  teacher  wanted  at  Nebraska  Schooh 
for  the  Blind.  Two  years  college  required.  Cani 
use  teacher  with  partial  vision  who  can  also 
handle  braille.  Write:  Supt.,  C.  A.  Weddcl,: 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr.  i 

31  year  old  Negro  man  desires  position  as: 
music  instructor  in  school  for  the  blind.  B.S. 
degree  in  music  with  a  teacher’s  certihcate.  j 
Background  of  piano  tuning  and  repair.  To¬ 
tally  blind.  Further  details  furnished  on  re-1 
quest.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  7-D. 

Blind  or  partially  sighted  man  wanted  to  ^ 
work  at  the  Blind  Art  Shop.  He  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  various  types  of  chair  seat  weav¬ 
ing  and  be  generally  helpful  around  the  shop. 
The  owner  will  also  consider  a  partnership 
arrangement.  The  Blind  .Art  Shop  has  been 
operating  for  twenty-two  years  and  eaten, 
mostly  to  customers  in  the  lar^r  income! 
brackets.  Address  all  communications  to  the 
Blind  .Art  Shop,  74  Boston  Post  Road,  Larch- ^ 
mont.  New  York,  giving  as  much  informatioBj 
about  yourself  as  possible.  | 
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